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advertiser in the truest sense. So are the business con- 
ees mabe eceaniee e708, whose wll you 










in the ising columns of thi 33 i about or 
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‘It Is Well 


By Thomas R. Robinson 


«¢ A LL will be well,” we say, and seek to gather. * 
Light for the sad hour from to-morrow’s ray : 
Oh, that we might this truth lay hold on rather— 
Our Lord is here, and all is well—to-day! 


Dwells He apart from any trusting servant 
When cloads prevail, and adverse winds arise ? 

Doth He not hear, or grows His love le3s fervent 
Because of raging seas and stormy skies? 


To-day the Life Abundant in us liveth ; 
To-day the Truth Eternal is our guide ; 

To-day the Love Unmeasured freely giveth 
Himself— and can we lack for aught beside ? 


To-day His mercy and His power enfold us ; 
To-day His blessed footprints mark our way ; 

To-day His Father’s hand is strong to hold us ; 
All things are ours, and all is well—to-day, 











Proving Our Theory “fi 


“Does it work?” asks’ the suspicious world 
about any theory or teaching. It is a. fair question. 
Only the theory that works wins its way. Christianity, 
to the average man, is a “theory.” Does it work? 
he asks. A Christian man in cgnversation with a 
friend called attention to a significant word in some- 
thing our Lord once said about this. This man was 
urging the importance of Christian people doing acts 
of. kindness and showing genuine love in their re- 
lationships with the unconverted, and not merely 
talking religion;.and he quoted, ‘That they may see 
your good works [not words}, and glorify your 
Father who is in heaven” (Matt. 5:16). Works are 
the best evidence that Christianity is not an unwork- 
able theory, but a: real life-power. We cannot, in- 
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deed, work our way into Chris : the only way 
in is by faith in Him who is the Way, Christ our 
Saviour. But after we have believed on him, he asks 
us to let him produce such works in us and through 
us that those watching shall fairly have to praise God 
for the miracle. Are we asking and trusting Christ 
for this in our own lives? 


Pat 


The Subscription Rates 

Until now it has been practicable, although not 
easy, to issue The Sunday ool Times from week 
to week without advancing the subscription rates to 
meet the rising tide of production costs and increased 
postage; but now, so greatly have these advanced 
within this year, and such large increases are already 
definitely in sight for next year, that in no way can 
the quality of The Sunday School Times service to 
you and your friends be maintained without an in- 
crease in subscription rates. It will be welcome news 
to the Times’ family that this increase for the present 
will be only 25 cents a year. . While the new rates 
that go into effect November 1, 1918, $1.75 for single 
subscriptions and $1.25 for club subscriptions, mean 
less than half a-cent a week advance for the sub- 
scriber, yet that will make it possible to maintain and 
intensify the usefulness of the paper at a time when 
its service is particularly needed at its best. 
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Mr. Howard’s New Mission Overseas 
Early in the summer. Mr. Philip E. Howard, 
President of The Sunday School Times Company, 
expected to se to France on a special mission at the 
request of the Y. M. C. A. Unforeseen delays oc- 
curred, however, in the necessary arrangements, 
which made the trip impracticable for the period 
originally set apart for it. Just when this fact be- 
came clear, another opportunity was presented for 
making a special study of conditions in Great Britain 
and France some months later, under a different 
arrangement, which the Y. M. C. A. executives and 
others interested felt abundantly justified the change 
of plan. Mr. Howard is now on his way overseas as 


“But Also 


MONG us Christians there is a great deal 
more said about believing on Christ than 
about suffering in his behalf. Yet to us “it 
hath been granted in the behalf of Christ, not only to 
believe on him, but also to suffer in his behalf” 

(Phil) 1:29). Evidently we are missing an impor- 
tant part of the Gospel by neglecting to understand 
what the fellowship of his suffering means. 

“If we would know Jesus Christ we must know the 
meaning of his sufferings. More than that, we must 
fellowship with those sufferings. “That I may know 
him, and the power of his resurrection, and the fel- 
lowship of his sufferings,” Paul writes in the won- 
derful passage in Philippians 3:10. It is suggested 
both by the context of this passage and by the Greek 
that there are not three things spoken of here which 
Paul desires to know: “him,” and “the power of his 
resurrection,” and “the fellowship of his sufferings.” 
There is One that Paul desired to knov., and that One 
not a thing, but a Person, Himself, and he desired to 
know him both in the power of his resurrection and 
the fellowship of his sufferings. For Paul knew that 
only so could Christ Jesus be known. The two in- 
separable parts of His life are the sufferings and the 
glory, the weakness of the crucifixion death and the 
power of the resurrection life, the humiliation of the 
Cross and the glory of the resurrection and the 
Crown. Moffatt confirms this interpretation in his 
translation of Philippians 3: 10,—“I would know him 
in the power of his resurrection and the fellowship 
of his sufferings.” 

Our heirship with Christ is linked with this privi- 
lege of suffering, for we are “joint-heirs with Christ; 
if so be that we Suffer with him, that we may be also 
glorified with him” (Rom. 8:17). 

The world war, with the pestilences and famines 





the guest of the British Government in order te see 
something of Great Britain’s war work, and to visit 
the Western Front. He greatly desires the prayers 
of The Sunday School Times family as he journeys, 
not only for safeguarding on sea and land, but that 
he may be used of God in helping in some measure 
to interpret for American readers the spirit and the 
achievements of our allies under the testings of these 
years -of victorious endurance. And as important 
calls to special service in connection with war 
continue to come to “ferent members of The Sun- 
day School Times staff, it is earnestly asked that the 
readers continue in prayer for the clear guidance of 
the staff as to just what is, and what is not, God's 
will for them. The Sunday School Times seeks to 
be used to the uttermost in whatever way God is di- 
recting for the serving of His interests in this na- 
tional and world crisis. The readers have a large 
responsibility, through prayer, in bringing this to 


pass. 
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Hard Even for Missionaries ! 


One of the hardest things that missionaries have 
to dé is to preach Christ to an individual. Scmetimes 
it is as hard to do this “personal work” as to pray 
effectual prayers. The reason is not far to seek. 
These are two of the things that interfere most with 
Satan’s own plans, and he’is therefore bent on inter- 
fering with them as much as possible. “We are never 
happier than when telling the Good News,” wrote a 
missionary in China; “but you have no idea how easy 
it is to talk about everything else except the Gospel. 
‘The wiles of the Devil!’” | oom of the missionaries 
in the homeland (for every Christian is a missionary, 
—‘“one sent,”—no matter where his particular field 
may be) have had the same experience. But there is 
another side to it. A Christian layman who has been 
wonderfully used in soul-winning, and is constantly 
at it, was asked whether it was hard for him to ap- 
proach individuals. “Very often it is, but I find that 
when I have gotten over that first temptation to hold 
back, and I break the ice in spite of the difficulty, 
then it comes easy.” Here also it is true that when 
the Devil is resisted and disobeyed he will flee. 


to Suffer’ 


that have accompanied it, is pressing upon Christian 
and non-Christian the message of suffering and sac- 
rifice in such a fashion as this generation, at least, 
has never known it. Men are talking to-day of the 
vicarious sufferings on the battlefield, and are seeing 
in the sufferings of even unbelievers an analogy te 
the atonement that Christ wrought out on Calvary. 
It is needful that Christians should know just what 
it is to fellowship with the sufferings of Christ, not 
only to be guarded against plausible counterfeits 
which may lead to the blasphemous theory of atone- 
ment through man’s suffering, but also that we may 
not tail of the joy of suffering to-day, and the sur- 
passing glory that is to follow to-morrow: “Insomuch 
as ye are partakers of Christ’s sufferings, rejoice ; that 
at the revelation of his glory also ye may rejoice with 
exceeding joy” (1 Peter 4:13). If we would be par- 
takers of Christ’s sufferings we must know something 
of what those sufferings were and are. And to find 
them we must look first of all at the Lord himself in 
his earthly life. 

Yet here we are met by one of the-.strangest phe- 
nomena of the Gospels. It is only as we come to the 
record of the closing week of our Lord’s life that his 
suffering seems to be- prominent. We would suppose 
that the record of his life of ministry leading up to 
the crucifixion would show continual ‘gns of suffer- 
ing. Instead, it rather leaves the impression of a 
teacher who constantly triumphed over his enemies 
and escaped outward suffering at their hands. 
Whenever he comes into conflict with the religious 
leaders who were persecuting him they are silenced 
by his simple, quiet words of truth, or angered by his 
scathing words of denunciation. He tells his disci- 
ples that he is to meet death at the hands of these 
religious leaders, and is to suffer many things of 
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them. But these predictions of suffering are dis- 
tinctly put into the future. And so we have come to 
look at these closing days for our vision of the suffer- 


ing Lord. 

What a contrast; for example, is the record of the 
ministry of Christ with the picture that Paul gives of 
his experiences in the eleventh chapter of Second 
Corinthians. When this man Paul was called into 
the service of his Lord it was revealed to him, not 
what great things he was to accomplish and what a 
great name he was to have in the church, but it was 
revealed to him how great things he was to suffer 
for the name of the Lord. : 

Our Lord had said: “A disciple is not above his 
teacher, nor a servant above his lord. It is enough 
for the disciple that he be as his teacher, and the ser- 
vant as his lord.... And be not afraid of them that 
kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul” (Matt. 
10:24, 25, 28). And again, “Remember the word 
that I said unto you, A servant is not greater than 
his lord. If they persecuted me, they will also perse- 
cute you” (John 15:20). It. would seem, then, that 
Paul was not having an experience different from 
that of his Master in his life of suffering. And we 
know that Jesus was the Man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief. Is it not possible, we ask our- 
selves, that the Gospel record of our Lord’s ministry 
is following the principle that he himself laid down, 
that when men fasted or suffered they were not to 
appear unto men to fast, but unto their Father who 
is in heaven? 

If we would learn some of the deep things regard- 
ing the inner life of our Lord, we must go to the 
Psalms. The Holy Spirit put upon the lips of David 
words that transcended his own experierice, words 
that received their full measure of meaning only 
when they were fulfilled in the Lord Jesus Christ. Such 
are the opening words of the Twenty-second Psalm: 

“My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me? 

Why art thou so far from helping me, and from ths 
words of my groaning? 

O my God, I cry in the daytime, but thou answerest 

not; 
And in the night season, and am not silent.” 


These words in the Crucifixion Psalm are only a 
sample of what we shall find as a constant mark of 
the Psalms, particularly those that are entitled 
“Psalms of David.” They contain for those who can 
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read them the heart-cries of the Son of man. And 
they reveal to us this startling truth, that the climax 
of suffering which burst upon our Saviour in Geth- 
semane and on the cross was but the outward ex- 
pression of that which he endured thronghout™ the 
years of his ministry. 

In the Sixth Psalm we have a glimpse of the suffer- 
ings of Christ, of his prayer 
his strong adversaries, and of thanksgiving for God’s 
answer to his prayer: 

“I am weary with my groaning; 
Every night make I my bed to swim; 
I water my*couch with my tears. 
Mine eye wasteth away because of grief; 
It waxeth old because of all mine adversaries.” 


Can this be a picture of what our Lord’s sufferings 
for us meant: “Every night make I my bed to swim”? 
When we return to the Gospels and read the record 
carefully in the light of this key that is furnished us 
from the Psalms, we shall see that he was indeed the 
Man of sorrows and acquainted with grief; day and 
night he bore our sins and sufferings and sorrows. 
We shall find that instead of suffering in a crisis, as 
we have supposed, our Lord’s ministry was one long 
crisis of suffering. Now we can k ow something of 
what those nights of prayer must have meant. We 
can understand what was in his heart when the 
record tells us that he “had compassion on the mul- 
titude.” We can glimpse a little of the sorrow when 
he “withdraws,” after the news of John the Baptist’s 
martyrdom. We can understand how his heart ached 
over the spiritual failures of his beloved disciples, 
when he rebuked them for their little faith; and when 
he cried, “O faithless and per erse generation, how 
long shall I be with you? How long shall I bear 
with you?” Wecan understand that when he groaned 
in spirit at the grave of Lazarus and wept with the 
sorrowing sisters this was not a mere incident of his 
hie, but one of the little outward expressions of the 
continuous experience of suffering. 

If -this gives us anew view of the awful cost of 
bearing our sins, does it give us discouragement as 
we think that we are called to fellowship in his suf- 
ferings? Yet this privilege of suffering is brought 
before us rather as a cause for j y: “Beloved, think 
it not strange concerning the fiery trial among you, 
which cometh upon you to prove you, as though a 

(Continued on page 590) - 





Shall We Save Coal 
by Compromising Christ? 


A year ago, when the shortage of coal was so acute, 
five of the churches here, in the interest of conserva- 
tion of fuel as urged by the Government, held union 
services for ten weeks, beginning at Christmas. 

The Unitarian and Congregational Churches each had 
in their winter’s supply of coal; the other churches had 
no fuel, and could not get any; so it was arranged that 
the Unitarians, Universalists, and Baptists should meet 
together in the Unitarian Church, and the Congrega- 
tionalists and Methodists do likewise in the Congrega- 
tional Church. The three former grouped themselves 
together because they were smaller in number. The 
different’ pastors preached and led the week-night meet- 
ings in rotation. 

Some of the members of the evangelical churches 
would not attend these union services with the liberal 
churches. In some respects the fellowship was delight- 
ful and profitable. Others noticed the omission of the 
preaching of the cross of Christ. Nothing was said that 
apparently offended any one. 

The same conditions obtain again for this winter, with 
the same plans, beginning the first Sunday in October. 

Now are we not narrow, selfish, and bigoted if we 
refuse to worship together? | Have we not enough in- 
terests in common to warrant us thus getting together? 
Are we not pioneers of the days that some say are 
surely and soon coming of a united Christendom? Can 
we not receive and render good to those with whom we 
radically differ, while holding loyally each to his own 
belief? Are we not justified, under the circumstances, 
in thus uniting? 

Or are we by this action sanctioning that which we 
believe is ‘unscriptural? Are we compromising false 
doctrine? Is this union a matter of wisdom and exp-- 
diency helping the Government to win the war? Or is 
it a lack of loyalty to Christ, and so ultimately hinder- 
ing the coming of the kingdom of God on earth? 

Last winter’s meeting culminated in a Communion 
service in which all the churches united, including the 
Universalist and Unitarian. Some of us felt we could 
not and did not attend this Communion service. 

Please, what does the Times think?—A New England 
Christian. 


Every church, whether evangelical or liberal, ought 
to do everything in its power to work with the 
Government in this crisis time. Fuel conservation is 
a simple duty, in church life and home life and busi- 
ness life. Every true citizen, every decent man and 
woman, whether evangelical or liberal, Christian or 
unbeliever, should save fuel and food and make 





sacrifices at every possible point in order to stand 
by the nation in its hour of need. If it is necessary 
to close churches’ temporarily in order to accomplish 
this, let them be closed. Christians can worship God 
in their own homes, in “cottage prayer-meetings,” 
and in many other ways wholly acceptable to Him. 
And members of different evangelical denominations, 
such as Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, Episco- 
palians, such Congregationalists as are evangelical, 
and many another denomination, can and should 
unite in church services provided they unite in the 
very heart-center of the Christian faith: acceptance 
of the Word of God as to the person and work of 
Christ and the way of salvation. But hew can two 
bodies of people come together for a common wor- 
ship of God when the one body repudiates the Word 
of God and what He says is his only way of salva- 
tion for them, making God a liar and trampling the 
blood of Jesus under foot, while the other body ac- 
cepts the Word of God and looks in simple faith to 
rome and his shed blood as their assurance of eternal 
ife?. 

Differences in denominational beliefs that do not 
affect the heart of Christianity, or Christ and his sal- 
vation, may well be set aside in union services. But 
— himself and eternal life must not be thus set 
aside. 

“Evangelical” as applied to Christian churches 
means those that accept the Word of God as to the 
person and work of Jesus Christ. God in his Word 
declares that Christ is God; and that Christ became 
man’ in order that he might receive in himself the 
necessary and righteous wrath of God against sin, 
paying by his death on the cross the full penalty of 
man’s sin, in order that man, through the death of his 
Substitute and Saviour Jesus might, by belief on him, 
escape the eternal death-penalty of sin and,be saved. 
Evangelical churches believe in the deity and the 
death of Christ; in Christ as God and Saviour, the 
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Are You Having Victory To-day ? | 
“Hallelujah, tis done!” 
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only Way of salvation for all men; and that men are 
lost without Christ. 

The word “liberal” as applied to Christian churches 
means those that reject the Word of God as to the 
person and work of Jesus Christ in relation to the 
salvation of man. To say that a church is “liberal” 
is a more euphemistic expression than to say that 
that church makes God a liar. Perhaps this latter 
phrase sounds brusque and unpolished and discour- 
teous. But it is the simple truth. Liberal churches 
take the position that, while Christ was divine, so are 
men divine; that the divinity of Christ and of men is 
not essentially different. They take the position that 
man needs no Saviour; he has within himself enough 
divinity to save himself. They take the position that 
no substitutionary sacrifice or atonement by Christ 
was needed for the salvation of men, arid therefore 
that it did not occur. These positions are a rejection 
of the Word of God. 

Would any sane American citizen expect two 
bodies of citizens to meet and work together in 
harmony and effectiveness if the one of these bodies 
believed that the nation ought to do everything in its 
power, using force to the uttermost in military prepa- 
ration and campaigning, and in the conserving and 
utilizing of every resource to that end by every 
citizen, to defeat forcibly the purposes of the Central 
Powers of Europe to control this world; while the 
other body believed that this nation should do noth- 
ing forcibly to defeat the Central Powers, but go 
quietly about its ordinary business without offering 
any resistance in war measures? Could two such 
groups of people meet together with mutual confi- 
dence and with hearty co-operation? 

The question answers itself. The convictions, aims, 
and purposes of the two bodies point in opposite di- 
rections. Co-operation is impossible. Each body may 
indeed respect the sincerity of the other; but the least 
that each can do is to let the other go its own way 
and let time prove which is right. 

In the warfare against sin and Satan, there are 
two bodies of those who are called Christians: the 
one believing that all men, being sinful, need a sal- 
vation wrought for them by a Saviour, and believing 
that that Saviour is Jesus Christ, God the Son, whose 
saving work for men was accomplished by his sub- 
stitutionary death in man’s place on the cross. The 
other body believes that men need no Saviour except 
themselves; that Jesus Christ was only a perfect 
man, not God; and that no substitutionary work of 
salvation for men was accomplished by him, or was 
needed by men. 

There can be no common worship of, God, and no 
effective co-operation in the spiritual warfare against 
the hosts of wickedness, by two bodies separated by 
this fundamental and irreconcilable difference. Each 
body may respect the sincerity of the other; they 
can work together in matters that do not relate to 
the worship of God and the salvation of men; but 
in that field they must keep apart, or abandon the 
‘very idea that there is anything fundamental and 
éssential in religion. 


Has His Kingdom Come? 


Professor Griffith Thomas in a lesson article some 
months ago said that “Christ died and went to heaven 
without the kingdom ever being founded. Some day 
when He returns it will be set up.” If the kingdom of 
God is the reign of God in the hearts of men, was not 
that kingdom founded just as soon as men and women 
began to accept Jesus as King and Saviour? Have 
there not been, and are there not now, millions of mem- 
bers in that kingdom? Jesus himself said: “The 
kingdom of God is within you” (Luke 17: 21).—A New 
York Pastor. 


What our Lord said to the Pharisees was doubtless, 
“The kingdom of God is in the midst of you,” as sug- 
gested by the margin of the Revised Version. In 
John 1:14 we read, “the Word became flesh, and 
dwelt among us,” and the Greek word for “among” 
is the word that also means “in.” While the King 
dwelt among them the kingdom was indeed in their 
midst. 

It is quite true, as the New York pastor suggests, 
that when an individual life becomes subject to the 
reign of God the King is ruling that life, for the 
government of that life is upon His shoulders. But 
this application of kingdom principles to the _indi- 
vidual life does not take the place of the establish- 
ing of Christ’s kingdom over the earth. The day is 
not yet when the great voices in heaven will say, 
“The kingdoms of the world are become the kingdoms 
of our Lord, and of his Christ: and he shall reign 
for ever and ever” (Rev. 11:15). While we may 
say that to-day the members of His kingdom, those 
who have acknaqwledged Christ's rulership, dwell in 
the midst of the kingdoms of the earth, it cannot be 
said that the government of the earth is upon the 
shoulder of Christ. There is to come a day when 
the government shall be upon his shoulder, and just 
as the life of the individual Christian is governed 
according to the principles of Christ, so will the gov- 
ernment of all the nations be regulated according to 
the principles of him whose right it is to reign. ‘That 
kingdom will be set up when the King himself re- 
turns, and not before. 



















































































































































































































































































The “New Paganism’ in American Universities 
Professor C. a pagan—and proud of it! 





By a Recent University Graduate 








versities, is not used as a thoughtless term of 
contempt for those who reject Christ. It is a 
technical term that describes a view of life. 

“Pagan” comes from a word meaning “peasant” or 
“villager,” and originally was applied to idolaters be- 
cause many of the peasants living far from the cen- 
ters of population were the last to give up their idols 
in the days when the Christian church was “conquer- 
ing” the old faiths of the Roman empire. Thousands 
of.these idolaters were taken into the fold of the 
Christian church, giving up the outward practises of 
their idolatry, but remaining at heart baptized pagans. 
To-day the term “pagan” usually signifies a lower 
order of uncivilized heathen, such as the Animists of 
Africa (who attribute a personal life or soul to in- 
animate objects and to the phenomena of nature). 
But in a broader sense Paganism in modern life 
marks what the old Greek spirit stood for. Every 
religion that substitutes salvation by man for vicari- 
ous salvation by God is at its heart Paganism. Essen- 
tially, it is the rejection of every fundamental of the 
Christian faith, and substituting the best that man 
offers in the world of art and science and human 
thought. =i 

So definite and clear-cut are the characteristics of 
this Paganism as.I have noticed its development in 
college life and in literature and art that it seems to 
me to be taking shape as a concrete movement into 
which are being gathered all the forces that are set 
over against the Christian revelation. In view of 
these convictions, which were formed from observa- 
tion of facts thrust upon me rather than from a 
definite and thorough study of the whole field, I was 
not a little startled at seeing in the Atlantic Monthly 
for August, 1917, an article entitled “The New Pa- 
ganism,” by 
surprised at the conclusions of this article, for there 
was nothing new.in it to one in touch with this mod- 
ern trend. What startled me was the confirmation 
of my feeling that this paganism was taking shape as 
a self-conscious movement, so to speak, and that it 
was possible for leading magazines to publish articles 
which boldly and frankly strike at the heart of the 
Christian faith, and yet are accepted as good contri- 
butions toward the progress of thought and the bring- 
ing in of a better Christianity. 

An-Amazing Atlantic Monthly Article 

Mr. Lewis found the inspiration for his article in 
a single number of a magazine entitled “The New 
Pagan Review,” which was issued some years ago, 
was a failure, and was at once dropped. Mr. Lewis 
analyzes the causes for this failure, and says pun- 
gently that “to give a name toa thing is oftgn to damn 
it. A label is a distinguishing mark which not seldom 
has an extinguishing effect....The great majority 
among even intelligent people are not unlike the 
woman—an ardent teetotaler—who during a serious 
illness hada shrewd idea that she was being dosed 
with brandy—with excellent effect. ‘Give me the— 
medicine, nurse,’ she would say, ‘but for heaven’s 
sake don’t let me see the bottle.’ We can—and do— 
take a good deal from the Devil provided that his 
horns are concealed beneath a silk hat and his hoofs 
in- patent leather.” 

Paganism, this author believes, is a movement that 
has not yet gathered sufficient volume to carry its 
true label, but has been winning its way into modern 
thought disguised by well-sounding names. 

Further quotations from this article will set forth 
as well as anything can do the meaning of “New 
Paganism,” and then it will be easier to see its appli- 
cation to my university and other American institu- 
tions. After referring to’ the fact that “the word 
‘pagan’ continues to stink in the nostrils of Christen- 
dom,” Mr. Lewis says: 


Tv word “pagan,” as applied to American uni- 


This is an obstinate reminiscence of those far- 
past days when the early Church perceived Pagan- 
ism aS among its most powerful and subtle foes, 
fought it tooth and nail by every device it could lay 
its mind to, and celebrated the triumph achieved on 
Golgotha with the bigs ang. cry, ‘Great Pan is dead!’ 

It may be said, by the way, that Pan is not dead; 
nor, happily, is he ever likely to die. No deity has 
a juster claim to live than he; and, could he die, all 
other deities would perforce become silent and 
powerless, for the natural is the taproot of the 
Spiritual. - It is interesting also to remember in this 
connection that, in dividing so absolutely between 
Pan and Christ thatthe triumph of the one involved 
the annihilation of the other, the Church committed a 
mistake which all along has dogged its heels and 
now threatens to overtake it with judgment. In 
the Church’s logic Pan and Christ were contraries ; 
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but in Life there are no contraries. The Church 
treated the artificialities of its logic, which are valu- 
able in their way, as if they were the realities of 
Life. Life is a unity; but the Church ran a schism 
through the universe, and authorized a deed of sepa- 
ration between Flesh and Spirit, Pan and Christ, 
the World and itself, thus putting asunder what 
God had joined together. 


After this frank statement that Pan, the god of 
Paganism, stands for the world and the flesh, the 
author speaks of the age-long dispute between 
Christianity and Paganism, one cause of which is the 
false idea of Christians that Paganism is equivalent 
to Saturnalia. He reminds us that Socrates and 
Aristotle, Phidias, Homer and Pindar, A®schylus 
and Euripides, were representatives of Paganism, 
and among more recent members of the same family 
Emerson and Walt Whitman are spoken of as 
“major prophets” of the New Paganism. 


What the “New Paganism” Really Means 


It is not to be supposed that the writer of this 
article and those who think with him suppose that 
the old god Pan of the bacchic revel is to be revivéd 
in modern Christendom. The central spirit that 
underlay the old Pan is to have a revival, and this 
a is to find its expression in the Christian 
church. 


Old Pan will not do, any more than old Jehovah 
will do.... There cannot be a restoration of an old 
cultus, but there may well be a re-entry of an old 
spirit after a period of suppression. It is, indeed, 
natural to expect that there should be. To look for 

‘the revival of the pagan spirit after nearly two 
thousand years of Christian discipline is as legiti- 
mate, and withal as exhilarating, as to look for a 
renewal of one’s youth in middle life. 


Following up this suggestion of the renewal of 
youth, the “Spirit of Youth” is found to be the heart 
of paganism: 


Nor can there be a higher reach of faith than that 
of which the unwritten creed of Youth is the ex- 
pression—I believe in joy, in lifewardness, in self- 
expression. I believe in the world and in the flesh. 
I believe in the natural man, the health of his in- 
stincts, and purity of his functions, and ir his divine 
potentialities. I believe in the soundness of the 
human heart, the goodness of life, the beauty of all 
experience. 


It would be difficult to find a statement of the truth 
more clearly and bluntly put than this creed of Pagan- 
ism which Mr. Lewis has suggested: “I believe in the 





A large percentage of the professors who have greatest in- 
fluence in the class-rooms of our universities “ trample 
underfoot with quiet, perhaps unconscious, scorn, or with 
outspoken, coarse ridicule, the fundamental verities of 
the Christian faith.” That is the conclusion stated in last 
week's article on “ The Impact of Paganism in My Own 
University,” and if you have read the two - opening 
articles of this series giving a recent university graduate’s 
impressions you wil! probably agree that his conclusion is 
not a careless generalization, but is based upon tragic facts. 
But this series is more than a record of one student's ex- 
periences in the class-room. This third article analyzes 
the ‘meaning of “ Paganism” and tells with unvarnished 
plainness what this university “ religion” means in terms of 
everyday life. Each article has revelations more 
astonishing than the last to those who have never 
faced these facts about our colleges and universities. 
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world and in the flesh. I believe in the natural man, 
the health of his instincts, the purity of his functions, 
and in his divine potentialities. I believe in the 
soundness of the human heart, the goodness of life, 
the beauty :of all experience.” The Bible, God’s 
revelation, says that the human heart is deceitful 
above all things and desperately wicked, that the 
natural man is enmity against God and cannot please 
God, that all the functions of men have been depraved 
by sin,-that there is no soundness in man, that the 
goodness of life is under a curse because of sin, that 
the beauty of holiness is made impossible apart from 
the new Life that the dying and resurrected Saviour 
can bring. The Bible is a great stumbling-block to 
the New Paganism. That is why it must be eliminated 
as a revelation from God. 

This is the Paganism of my university, expressed in 
thousands of ways, and undergirding the teaching in 


peactenty all of the class-rooms. And this creed of 
aganism is the normal, natural, and reasonable 
creed, provided only that sin is not a reality and that 
there has been no fall of man. This is why the clear- 
sighted apostles of Paganism regard that doctrine of 
the fall of man as “an unspeakable, abominable doc- 
trine,” and as “the greatest bar’to human progress in 
knowledge.” 

In many college class-rooms it is boldly and con- 
stantly affirmed that sin is absolutely a matter of folk- 
lore and custom, and that there is no such thing as any 
absolute standard of right and wrong. Man makes 
this standard for himself. In other class-rooms these 
things are not stated so bluntly or applied in all the 
teaching. Moreover the text-books and the books 
that are recommended for collateral reading set forth 
these teachings in very plain terms. I do not recall 
a single book in the field of Sociology which was 
used as a text-book or recommended for reading in 
my university, which does not outspokenly deny the 
Bible teaching regarding sin and the absolute 
standard of right and wrong as set forth in the law 
of God. 

On_one occasion I turned in an essay which criti- 
cized a poet who turned moral ideas upside down, 
and directly undermined Christian conceptions. The 
following was one of the professor’s comments that 
I read on my paper when it-was returned: “I do not 
agree with your opinion that he is wrong. To me 
there is no absolute right or wrong. Different opin- 
ions in morality are not right or wrong,—only other 
points of view.” 

As I have said, a thoroughgoing representative of 
the modern university spirit would.be far from re- 
garding this series of sketches as an attack upon 
American universities. He would rather rejoice at 
the increasing evidences of progress that they reveal. 


Dr. C’s Straight Talk and Dr. F’s Polite Bow 


I had the privilege of an hour’s talk (beginning as 
an interview on class work) with a man who would 
by common consent be regarded as the highest type 
of a university professor, at least from the student 
point of view. He stands high in the field of literary 
criticism, is a fascinating lecturer, takes an interest 
in the individual pupil my his large classes, following 
many of them for years in their future careers; but 
above all he is the embodiment of the spirit of robust 
youth. He is guilty of no superficial slurs upon 
sacred things in the class-room, and only the more 
thoughtful could gather his real opposition to the 
Christian doctrine. 

This professor, whom we may call Dr. C., came of 
earnest Christian parents, but himself confessed that 
he knew nothing of religious experience. He asked 
me if I believed that the religion revealed through 
Jesus Christ was the one absolute religion, and that 
men could find: salvation- only through that faith. 
This view, he said, to him was inconceivable; and he 
considered that it raised the fundamental question 
that divided those who were Christians and those 
who were not. I told him something of my observa- 
tion of the religious atmosphere in the university, 
and suggested that it was really “Paganism.” 

You are perfectly right,” was his immediate an- 
swer. “I have a friend, a Catholic priest, who for 
many years has been talking to me about the Pagan- 
ism of the American universities. He is right; there 
is no question about it.” 

As we were talking together, the head of the 
English department passed the door and exchanged 
greetings with Dr. C. This was the man who had 
told us some years before in his class-room that there 
was every reason to believe that the Bible was in- 
spired. I mentioned to Dr. C. that there was one 
man in the university who believed in a revealed re- 
ligion and quoted Dr. F.’s- comment. 

“What do you mean? Did Dr. F. say anything 
like that?” he asked incredulously. 

I repeated the exact words as Dr. F. had given 
them in his Shakespearean class. “Oh,” Dr. C. re- 
sponded with his hearty smile, “that was just his 
polite bow. Dr. F. is nothing if he is not polite. He 
does not believe anything of the sort. He is as good 
a heretic as any of us.” 

Thus it was that the only strong statement of de- 
fense for the Bible as the Word of God that I had 
ever heard in my college class-rooms was explained 
to me as an insincere, polite bow to current conserva- 
tive opinion. And I knew that Dr. C. was right; for 
his chief, Dr. F., on more than one occasion had 
delivered a body-blow to the faitl of my fathers. 

As Dr. C. seemed to include practically all the pro- 
fessors in the same class with himself as exponents 
of the New Paganism, I asked him how he accounted 
for the head of the university, a man who stands 
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high as a scientist, and is, as well, outspoken in his 
Christian faith. 

Dr. C. said that this case was a puzzle to him. “I 
do not know how to account for Dr. ——, nor for 
Dr. G.,” mentioning a brilliant lawyer who is one of 
the directors of the institution and an active Chris- 
tian leader. They were strange anomalies to Pro« 
fessor C. “But they have no weight whatever in the 
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class-room,” Dr. C. added. “Their ideas do not 
count.” Then he laughingly told of a “dream” that 
Dr. G., the lawyer, had of making a great Christian 
university. “We shall all have to join church, if his 
idea goes through! Well, that will be all right. I'l 
join the Friends’ Meeting House!” 

My heart was heavy, as we said good-bye, over the 
tragic humor of it 
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side veranda with her chin in her hands and a 

very woebegone, dejected look on her freckled 
little face which only half reflected the misery in her 
heart. It was not the first time, by any means, that 
trouble had come in her ten years of existence, but it 
seemed to her the very biggest one that could ever 
come to anybody, it had lasted so long; and no one 
realized that it was a trouble, which was just about 
the hardest part of it all. 

Dorothy had tried to talk with her father about 
it. He generally understood and sympathized with 
all of her > and grievances, and usually she 
found no difficulty in stating the case clearly to him, 
but in this she had failed completely. He had only 
patted her hand and said, “Never mind,” and that 
nothing was expected of little girls like her. And that 
had made her feel worse than anything else. “Left- 
outishness,” she had confided to her father once, 
when she did not receive an invitation to a child’s 

arty, “is just the very awfulest feeling any one can 

ave.” And that was only oe | left out for one 
afternoon and this was left out o 
where, all the time. 

She gave a big, deep sigh and bent farther and 
farther over, until suddenly becoming conscious of 
her crumpled-up position she thought of the picture 
in her “Pilgrim’s Progress” of “Christian” bent with 
the weight of the burden on his back, and she knew 
now just how he felt. The minister had described 
this very picture in his sermon only a few days be- 
fore and his text had been, “Cast thy burden on the 
Lord, and he shall sustain thee.” Always before she 
had thought about that verse as applying only to 
deaths and the big sorrows that grown-up people 
have, but now with the flashing of the text through 
her mind there came a sense of relief. Instinctively 
she felt this was the kind of a burden she could 
“cast.” It was a big, earnest desire to do something 
to help others and a hopeless feeling because she 
could not find any way to accomplish it, and that, 
she was arguing with herself, was not selfish or friv- 
olous like praying to be allowed to go to the circus 
or asking God for a new party dress, for when she 
and Susie Kelly had recently discussed the ethics of 
prayer Dorothy had declared, very positively, that 
while she might tease her father to take her to see 
the clowns, or beg her mother for a pink organdy 
dress, she did not think it would be polite to ask God 
for these things. It might not be just a “really 
truly” sin, she was not sure about that, but it would 
not be good taste, she said, any more than it would 
to go into the White House and ask the President 
to get you a drink of water. But this was different. 


O STRONG was her belief that here was a way 
out of her difficulty that she did not wait for her 
evening prayer-time, but walked upstairs to her room 
and shut the door. The shutting of that door, to 
Dorothy, held all the solemnity of a religious cere- 
mony, for her mind was very well stored with Bible 
texts. Then she pulled down aH the window shades 
and knelt in her accustomed place by her little white 
bed and said: “Heavenly Father, please show me a 
way to do something, too, like the others, and please 
take away this burden of ‘left-outishness.’ Amen.” 
No prayer could have been made so simply and 
earnestly as that without strong accompanying faith, 
and with the immediate, inward assurance that now 
everything would be all right, Dorothy set about 
attending to her afternoon duties, one of which was 
to go over to Mrs. Burton’s on an errand for her 
mother. Although only a little while before nothing 
had seemed pleasant or interesting to do, Dorothy 
now remembered with great delight that there was 
the cunning Burton baby, Jimmie, with dimples and 
curls and tiny pink toes, with whom she could play 
for a while. 

Not waiting even to get her hat she ran down the 
stairs and out the front door and skipped along the 
acacia-bordered street that led to the pretty Burton 
bungalow. 

“Oh, I am so glad you have come, Dorothy!” was 
Mrs. Burton’s cordial greeting as she gave her a wel- 
coming hug. “Won’t you look after Jimmie for a few 
minutes while I go in and change my dress?” she said 
almost in the same breath, scarcely waiting- for 
Dorothy’s, “Oh, yes indeed, I should just love to.” 

Jimmie was cooing and crawling over the living- 
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room floor trying hard to a up the blue figures in 
the soft, pretty carpet. hat a darling he was! 
How nice it would be to have a baby brother like 
him to play with every day, or to be a maid, like 

a, whose chief duties were to wheel Jimmie 
about and put his dainty white clothes on him. 
This must be Lena’s day out, Dorothy thought, and 
when the door-bell rang only a moment or so later 
she did not wait for Mrs. Burton to call, but an- 
swered it at once. A tall, well-dressed woman with 
a tablet and pencil in her hand was standing outside 
when Dorothy opened the door. “Is Mrs. Burton 
in?” she asked. 

“Yes,” said Dorothy, “but she is dressing.” This 
might be an agent and perhaps Mrs. Burton would 
not like to be bothered. “Can I take the message?” 
she asked as glibly as a well-trained maid. 

“IT have called,” said the woman, “to ask if Mrs: 
Burton will help with some war work; we want her 
for a captain in the Child’s Welfare Drive.” 


HY’ exclaimed Dorothy, wishing to atone for 

her unvoiced suspicions, “I am sure she will, she 
has a little child of her own and a big machine she 
can drive herself; will you come in?” 

The woman entered, smiling at the child’s earnest 
literalness. Seeing Jimmie she exclaimed, “What a 
beautiful baby!” and went into such raptures over 
him that she captured Dorothy’s heart at once. When 
Mrs. Burton came in a little later Dorothy listened 
with great interest to the conversation about the 
child’s welfare drive, not understanding very much 


- of it except that something was going to be done to 


save the sick babies, and she was sure that drives 
in Mrs. Burton’s lovely big automobile would be very 
nice for them, and was very much surprised when 
she heard Mrs. Burton saying: “I am so sorry to 
have to refuse, but I simply couldn’t help right now; 
my maid left me very suddenly, I do not know when 
she will return and Poms not been able to get other 
help. And then you know,” she added, “I could not 
leave my baby with a strange nurse.” 

Dorothy’s mind was spinning around very rapidly. 
When a woman took the place of a man who had 
been called to war they said that she was “serving 
her country.” Now if a woman was called to do war 
work and a little girl could take the woman’s place in 
the home, why—then—maybe she—Dorothy was 
scrambling up from the floor where she had been 
piling up blocks for Jimmie to push over. 

“Oh, Mrs. Burton, please excuse me for interrupt- 
ing,” she exclaimed excitedly, “but couldn’t you, 
wouldn’t you trust Jimmie to me? I could come over 
every day and look after him, and I would take such 
good care of him and—and—” she gasped, her eyes 
speaking what her lips could not say. 

“Why, I do not know but what you could, Dorothy, 
I had never thought about it,” replied Mrs. Burton, 
smiling at Dorothy’s earnestness. 

“Please, please,” pleaded Dorothy, “I have wanted 
so hard to do something. You see,” she went on 
eagerly, “everybody else at home is doing something 
but me. Father works on the Food Commission every 
day, and mother has helped with all of the Liberty 
Loans and Red Crosses and belongs to the Navy 
League and the D. A. R. and everything, and Mildred 
works in the canteen and brother Jack is a corporal 
up at Camp Lewis, and even Bobby has a war garden 
and—and he won’t let me hoe it—’ Here Dorothy’s 
chin trembled and her voice, too, “and there hasn’t 
been a single thing that I could dy», I haven’t any 
button or anything, and I have been so unhappy!” 
and right there Dorothy’s eyes splashed over, but so 
did the eyes of both of, the women for that matter, 
and they just sort of gathered her up between them 
and both kissed her at the same time. And, because 
she. was so earnest and lovable, and looked so capa- 
ble and wholesome, they decided right then and there 
that. Jimmie could not. be left in better hands, so it 
was arranged that she was to come and take care of 
him two or three hours every day until Lena returned. 

T WAS a verv beaming and happy Dorothy wh. 

announced to the family at dinner that night that 
she was to take care of Jimmie Burton while his 
mother helped with a drive. To Dorothy the Lib- 
erty Loan Drives and the Red Cross Drives had 
meant driving around in her father’s big car and 
collecting money for the soldiers, but in the Child’s 
Welfare Drive they surely must be going to take the 
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children themselves for a drive. It was a long time 
that night before she could go to sleep, thinking of 
it and how wonderful it was that it had all come 
about in Deng day, nor - she amuect - insert in her 
prayers that evening a devout clause o ivi 
that her burden been removed. pee o 
The next day Dorothy was at Mrs. Burton’s door 
promptly at a quarter of two and listened very at- 
tentively while it was explained to 2 just how 
Jimmie’s milk should be warmed and should be 


fed at three-thirty, before acy Re sleep, and what, 


she should do if he awakened before five. And so 
the wonderful time began. ‘ 

When she and Jimmie sat on his little buff blanket 
in the middle of the living-room with his blocks and 
toys all about them, they were at the seashore, and 
the blanket was the sand and the big blue carpet was 
the ocean ; the piano was a big steamer and the chairs 
were little fishing boats; and when they crawled on 
all fours over the green dining-room carpet then 
they were both little lambs in a big green field, and 
Dorothy would jump about stiff-legged and shake her 
head lamb-fashion and Jimmie would try to shake his 
little head, and they would both laugh, and in heart 
one was as innocent and as care-free as the other; 
but when Jimmie had gone to sleep and was carefully 
tucked in his little white crib, it then became a hos- 
pital cot and it was then that Dorothy would pin the 
big white towel on her head, the long part hanging 
down behind, and would fasten the little red cross 
she had cut from the morning paper on the white 
band that went across her forehead; it was then 
she was the head nurse in charge of the entire big 
hospital. 

The nursery, where Jimmie slept, was the American 
ward, and in there she would either sit very silentl 
beside her sleeping “soldier’s” cot, or would wok 
about on tiptoe lest she wake him. Mrs. Burton's 
room with the lovely rose-colored curtains and the 
fleur-de-lis papering was where the wounded French- 
men were, and there she could smooth their pillows 
and say little French sentences to them that she had 
learned from her sister, and in there she would hum 


the Marseillaise, very softly. The guest chamber - 


with its long white curtains and twin white beds was 
the English wing, and it was here that she could 
talk to the soldiers and feel their. pulses and tell 
them they were “very much better to-day,” and some- 
times, very quietly of course, so that it would not 
disturb the other patients, she would recite them some 
poetry, “The Bravest Battle that Ever Was Fought,” 
to make them think of their mothers, and “The Sugar 
Plum Tree,” and give original interpretations all 
about the chocolate cat and the gingerbread dog and 
the lollipop sea; but the den, which was dark and 
“smelly,” and had terrible axes and guns and shields 
on the walls, and a skull on the mantelpiece,—that 
was where the German prisoners were kept, and so 
real and terrifying did*those Germans become at 
times that she would lock the door for fear they 
would walk out! But how delightful and thrilly and 
wonderful it was. 


O A WEEK passed. Three hours a day for seven 

days, for on Sunday Mr. and Mrs. Burton, feel- 
ing that Jimmie was so well cared for, had taken 
a drivegtogether, and when Dorothy started home on 
the ‘seventh day Mrs. Burton slipped two coins into 
her hand saying, “It is your week’s earnings.” 
Dorothy did not look at the money until she got 
outside, she had very well defined ideas about what 
was polite, and then she saw that one of the coins 
was a quarter and the other a five-dollar goldpiece. 
Mrs. Burton had paid her the usual twenty-five cents 
an hour wage, but to Dorothy it seemed wonderful 
past belief that she should have earned all of that 
money in just one week. Now she could give her 
very own Red Cross dollar and buy Thrift Stamps 
and a pin of some kind to let people see that she was 
not a slacker. 

She had the money intact in her pocket when she 
went back to Mrs. Burton’s the next day, having dis- 
played it with due pride, of course, to the family, 
who commended her efforts and intentions with much 
enthusiasm. When she reached the Burton home 
Mrs. Burton was just coming out of the front door, 
and as she closed it behind her she said, “Dorothy, I 
was coming over to your house to tell you that Lena 
has sent her sister -fer a few days, and I do not 
need you to-day; can I take you for a little drive, 
Jimmie is asleep.” ; 

Dorothy tried hard not to show her disappointment 
and climbed into the big machine that stood waiting 
at the curb. “You can take me down to Susie Kelly’s 
if you are going that way,” she said, and then she 
was silent all the rest of the way. 

But Susie Kelly had gone out, the big car was 
already out of sight and Dorothy started to walk 
disconsolately back toward her own home. Her way 
lay past the Burton bungalow, and as she neared the 
house she saw that not only the screen but the big 
oaken front door stood open. She remembered dis- 
tinctly that Mrs. Burton had closed them when she 
had gone out only a few moments before. She 
walked up to the door and looked in. There -was no 
one to be seen, but she heard a clump, clump, on the 
floor, which sounded like Jimmie crawling. “Is there 
any one at home?” she called out as she went in, but 
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no one answered. On through.the living-room and 
dining-room, back into the nursery, across the hall 
into the bedrooms she went and still no trace of any 
one; then she saw the door of the den ajar, and there 
in the middle of the floor, the contents of an over- 
turned smoker’s set around him, sat Jimmie. There 
was a queer, smeary, red ring around his little mouth, 
and his hands were full of little white sticks which 
he had just been chewing. Dorothy took it all in at 
a glance, and her heart gave one big thump of hor- 
ror and then nearly stopped entirely. "1 
How Jimmie had gotten there, or where the maid 
was she had not the slightest idea. She did not know 
where Mrs. Burton had gone, there was no one at 
her own home, and the only thing shy could think of 
was to get a doctor, her own doctor, tie very kindest, 
wisest old man in the world; but as she ran to the 
telephone she remembered how very slow he was and 
how long they had to wait sometimes when they sent 


for him. On the back of the telephone book in great 


big letters she saw “Brown Taxis: When minutes 
count ring Franklin 4500.” This was certainly a 
time when minutes counted, for she had often heard 
that babies.died very suddenly, and as she cast a terri- 
fied glance over her shoulder to see if Jimmie was 
still breathing she took town the receiver and said 
almost automatically, “Give me Franklin 4500,” and 
when there was an immediate response she cried, 
“Send a taxi, wise, quick.” “Wur to, mum?” 
came the reply. “Oh, wait a minute,” she called 
frantically; she did not know the Burton’s num- 
ber and Jimmie“might die while all this was tak- 
ing time. She rushed to the front door, looked at 
the figures above it and ran madly back. “Hello, 
are you waiting?” she called. “Yes, mum,” came the 
response. “Come to 2247 Raymond Avenue,” she 
fairly shrieked, “and it’s to save somebody’s life; 
please hurry, hurry—” pos 
{7 WAS really only a very few minutes, but it 

seemed hours, before the taxi was at the door. 
Meantime she had looked up Dr. Farnsworth’s 
number and knew where to tell the man to go. When 
he saw that it was only a small child who had sum- 
moned him he asked: “Who is going to pay for 
this?” Dorothy reached down into. her pink ging- 
ham pocket and drew. forth the quarter and handed 
it to him and cried, “Oh, please hurry,” but he only 
stood and sneered at her. . “Look here, little girl, 
you call your mamma, I’ve got to be paid more than 
this for coming out here, people don’t ride very far 
in a taxi for twenty-five cents.” 

She reached in her pocket again and fairly threw 
him the five-dollar goldpiece. “Get me to the doc- 
tor’s the very quickest you can get there,” she said, 
“and you may have it all; this baby may die before we 
get there if you don’t hurry.” 

Whether it was the gold or the startling statement 
that impressed the man she did not know, but she 
realized a moment later that he had taken her at her 
word, for never before had she had such a fast and 
furious ride, and it was all she could do to hold 
Jimmie and brace herself with her feet and keep her 
seat. When they reached the doctor’s office and the 
man opened the door, she did not wait to see if there 
was any change coming to her, but ran up the long, 
steep steps carrying Jimmie, who was a pretty heavy 
baby for her small arms. 

Into the dim, decorous quiet of the famous doc- 
tor’s reception room she rushed like a whirlwind, 
startling the dozen or more languid patients who 
waited there. The tall, stern-faced attendant rose 
with a frown. “What do you want, little girl?” she 
asked brusquely. Dorothy had no hat, her hair 
was disheveled, and the baby, usually so immaculate, 
was covered with soot, ashes, and red smears. 

“T want Dr. Farnsworth, quick,” she gasped almost 
ready to drop, so tired she was. 


ab eo cannot see Dr. Farnsworth now,” said the 
attendant, “he is very busy and a great many 
are waiting for him.” But Dorothy was not going 
to be put aside so easily after all her dosiedian 
efforts to get there, and she felt her own small 
strength suddenly forsaking her. She had meant to 
go into the doctor’s office very quietly without mak- 
ing a scene of any kind, but she must do something 
to get out of the clutches of this unpleasant person 
who now had taken hold of her arm and was trying 
to drag her out of the room. With th last remnant 
of strength in her she raised her voice to its highest 
pitch and screamed, “Dr. Farnsworth, come quick!” 
The walls were not -so thick but this shrill little cry 
reached him, and he immediately opened the inner 
door. When Dorothy saw him she ran up to him and 
held out the baby crying: “Oh, Dr. Farnsworth, 
save Jimmie’s life, he has been eating matches!” and 
because of the fright, the jolting ride, and the fatigue 
of carrying Jimmie upstairs, Dorothy very quietly 
dropped down on the floor in a faint. 

True enough, the doctor found unmistakable evi- 
dence of the fatal phosphorus on the baby’s hands 
and in his mouth, and everything that is usually done 
for babies, and some more besides, was done for 
Jimmie, with the result that no serious harm came 
to him. And the languid ladies én the waiting-roonr 
were suddenly languid no longer, but everybody was 
trying to do something for Dorothy; and one, who 
was a friend of Dorothy’s mother, and knew where 
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she was, ran downstairs and sent her chauffeur over 
to the Red Cross Headquarters, so that almost as 
soon as. Dorothy had regained consciousness her 
mother was bending over her. It had not yet been 
clearly explained to Mrs. cy og just what had 
happened, and with Dorothy’s first look of compre- 
hension her mother exclaimed, “Oh, Dorothy, what 
have you been doing?” 

“Why, mother,” said Dorothy, with all the straight- 
forward openy her nature, “I just took Jim- 
mie on a Child’s Welfare Drive to save his life. 

And when she had told the story in her own frank, 
unboastful way, it seemed to Dorothy that every- 


Elizabeth a lady Americans would love 











and beautiful Easter passed at the Front. To- 

day’s story is of another sort, but those to whom 
I write look even as we do, with eyes of faith be- 
yond the present into the future of Belgium, when 

earts will open widé tothe Gospel message because, 

“you ministered to our little ones in their hour 
of need,” and ever we think of Him who went about 
scattering his largesse upon just and unjust alike; 
some doors remained forever shut to his deeper 
ministry, but some opened wide to his indwelling 
because of his kindness and tender mercies and love 
so freely bestowed. 

American friends have made our ministrations of 
mercy possible. Loving gifts to these needy ones 
are provided by American friends, and are as but 
an entering wedge for the Gospel. 

“Why do you not now turn to the American sol- 
diers?” Often we hear this refrain. We cannot. 
God has given us to Belgium, and Belgium ‘to us, 
and we will not turn aside. During the wareour 
ministry is to the Belgian soldier, and after the war 
to their stricken country. Our American boys have 
had an open Bible since their infancy. They have 
the Pocket Testament League, the Y. M. C. A., and 
the Salvation Army; but our Belgian boys have 
only ourselves,.and the greater part have never even 
seen a Bible, and only know an impotent Christ upon 
a crucifix. Frank, imprisoned amid the horrors of 
a German prison camp, wrote us just a little time 
ago, “Father and mother, you would never get tired 
of us and turn from the Belgian soldier, would 
you? Oh, Belgium needs you after the war. Al- 
ways I pray you may go there, and tell my people 
what you have told us.” 

The work is in a wonderful way taking hold of 
the whole army. Our foyer and offices in London 
are teeming with. energy, and the staff finds it in- 
creasingly difficult to keep up with the flow of cor- 
respondence. 

The new foyer just opened in Paris, superintended 
by Pasteur Blocher, son-in-law of Pasteur Saillens, 
is also a center of spiritual power, and forms an 
attractive haven for men who otherwise would be 
left to wander in the streets. A third foyer has 
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As the Belgian Queen and Mrs. Norton explore the treas- 
ures of a children's box, the Queen's Major anxiously 
obsefves the movements of a German airplane which 


is being shelled by anti-aircraft guns. 





Under Fire with Belgium’s Queen 








body she knew insisted on paying her back that five 
dollars she had paid the cabman, and before she knew 
it she had enough to endow a hospital bed, and Jim- 
mie’s aunt Elizabeth sent her a beautiful big doll, 
almost as big as Jimmie. But what made her the 
very happiest of all was a little gold pin that Mrs. 
Burton gave her, for on the back of the pin engraved 
in “printed writing’ was this inscription: “To 
Dorothy Douglass, for efficient and heroic services in 
saving the life of a future American soldier.” 

It was then Dorothy knew that she, too, had served 
her country! 

San Francisco, Cau. 






By Edith Fox Norton 





been, promised and is even now in course of erec- 
tion, at Camp d’Auvours, the vast instruction camp 
for Belgian soldiers, sometimes with ten thousand 
men in camp there, and with only one, tiny, unat- 
tractive Protestant foyer. But more of this later. 

Now we turn again to the green fields of Flanders. 
It is the Monday when we were to meet the Queen 
at her little school at Wulveringhem. In America 
we have told the story of these schools, where five 
hundred and fifty children are gathered together 
into bleak huts, under the direction of the good 
Queen Elizabeth. American hearts were touched by 
the story of these little ones so close to the trenches, 
and yet rescued from greater danger in the shell- 
swept area. Several gifts of money were entrusted 
to us, which we combined into one large draft. The 
missionary Sunday-school of the Moody Church, in 
Chicago, donated a Christmas gift of a large box of 
clothing of all sorts. Our own donation was choco- 
late and sweets for each youngster. Armed with 
these gifts we set forth from La Panne that 
beautiful April morning. I am going to describe 
just what happened, knowing that if it was inter- 
esting and enjoyable to us who participated, it will 
be equally so for the generous American donors. 

It was only a short trip from the dunes of La 
Panne to the spot where before our gaze were 
stretched out the green huts of the “Jardin Maric- 
José.” Already we saw the royal car at the en- 
trance. Quickly descending, the heavy box was un- 
strapped, and with Commandant L——, our guide, 
we directed our steps toward the matron’s office. 

“Her Majesty is attending religious service in the 
chapel,” we were told, “and she will see you imme- 
diately afterward.” Quite a little time we waited 
outside. Then the chapel door opened and the 
Queen passed out, followed by a long line of chil- 
dren who had also been present at the service. At 
the place appointed. we met Her Majesty. Again, 
as at the first meeting with her two years before, 
she extended her hand graciously to each of us. 
Kind and sweet and beautifully human she seemed 
when we presented the check to her, with a tiny ac- 
companying speech. She accepted and said with 
emotion, “You touch my very heart.” 

Then my “truly American” husband suggested, 
“Madame, would you consent for me to take some 
photographs.” The official photographer was bus- 
ily engaged in taking photos, but we had an inner 
hankering for some taken by- our own trusted 3A. 
Only a fraction of a second Her Majesty hesitated. 
“I will make a great exception for you,” she said 
smilingly. So we took photos to our hearts’ con- 
tent, and splendid ones they proved to be. 

After the pictures were taken we started back to 
where the great box of clothing had been deposited. 
All the way the Queen insisted on my walking by 
her side. At first I essayed to keep back of her, as 
I knew court etiquette provided that I should. But 
no, the Queen would that I should walk beside her, 
so together we walked and talked. She told me of 
what the American Red Cross had done for her 
people, and pointed out the building in process of 
construction which was their gift, and destined for 
the use of the tiny babies born within the zone of fire. 

Then at last we reached the open space where 
the open box had been placed. The little folk were 
already swarming around it, and, just like curious 
little. American kiddies, trying with tiny fingers to 
pry up the heavy lid, and peering round and about 
for a glimpse of the coveted contents. Nor were 
they at all awed by the presence of the Queen. 
Rather they surged around her while we smiled to- 
gether over their childish éagerness, and both of us 
3 od were touched by their manifestation of de- 
ight. 

Then something happened that was not on 
the programme. We had been hearing constantly 
the rumblings of not far distant guns, but suddenly 
the anti-aircraft guns began to bark very sharply 
and insistently. Every moment the din grew louder. 

Above us, directly over our heads, floated two 
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German airplanes, and around them on every side 
shrapnel was bursting. I could not but watch: the 

ueen. She was so calm, so deliberate, so fearless. 

uickly she gave orders that all the children should 
be hurried indoors. One little one clinging to her 
skirts, she directed after the others. Then very 
‘ deliberately she resumed her conversation with the 
officer to whom she had been ne 

The children did not return for a little while, but 
the Queen was pleased to see for herself the con- 
tents of the box, and her interest was not feigned. 
She lifted out the little garments and exclaimed 
over their utility, and especially spoke of the pleas- 
ure it gave her to find with each garment a Christ- 
mas greeting inscribed in a childish hand with the 
name of the little donor. She read out one or two 
names of the little children of the Moody Sunday- 
school, and said to me, “This makes the gifts seem 
so personal, and gives me a special pleasure.” Then 
she held up by one corner an attractive little coun- 
terpane, which with others had been sent’ to us by 
Miss Young, of Washington, and remarked to me 
how attractive and useful they would be. 

After it was all over, and still a few more photos 
taken, Her Majesty turned to us to say good-bye. 
“I cannot thank you enough for all you have done,” 
she said, “you have made me very happy,” and there 
were womanly tears in her eyes as she said this sim- 
ply and unaffectedly. And then, with a burst of that 
spontaneous feeling which those who know her best 
have known her to manifest on more than one occa- 
sion, she said, turning to my husband and including 
us both, “You are just angels, both of you!” 

What a memory to take away with us, and never 
can’ we forget the warmth of gratitude shown in the 
face of that royal lady who has suffered and endured 
so much, and all so uncomplainingly. But perhaps 
even more we shall ever rejoice in the memory of the 
shining faces of those little ones as they surveyed 
the gifts spread out before them; and as later we 
presented them with the sweets and the little gar- 
ments, these little ones who have lost home, family, 
and country, fairly hugged us in their joy. I love to 
remember how they thronged around us as we made 
the distribution. When at last they were formed into 
a line, and filed by, each receiving from our hands a 
little gift, their thanks were voiced in every case, but 
in divers manners: “Mercie, madame,’ “Mercie, 
mademoiselle,” sometimes, and oftener than not, “Be- 
danken, mynheer,’ from the little Fleiaish ones. 
Then, all finished, they sang’ several songs for us 
and waved little hands as we said good-bye. 

Two more days were spent at the Front. At night 
there were conferences and prayer-meetings with our 
dear boys in the little upstairs room. During the da 
there were confererfces with the Generals, and funch 
with the Chief of Staff, and these men, as well as our 
soldiers, received from us nicely bound Testaments. 

Before leaving La Panne our papers and safe con- 
duct were made out in proper order, for our con- 
tinued itinerary, We were going from La Panne to 
Calais by motor, thence to Paris and to Le Havre for 
an Easter celebration a week later, conducting 4 little 
féte for the soldiers, and making a presentation of 
Easter gifts with.accompanying greeting cards to the 
Belgian munition workers at that place. Thence to 
Port Villez to do the same for the mutilated soldiers, 
and last of all to the Camp d’Auvours for still an- 
other Easter celebration, this one two weeks belated, 
and from there returning to Paris to open the new 
foyer, quite ready for occupancy and awaiting our 
coming to be dedicated ind formally opened. 


A large supply of the little Pocket Testaments that are used by 
the Nortons for their English-speaking soldiers has been brought 
to America, and these Test ts are available for Times readers, 
many of whom have asked whether they could purchase them. 
They may be ordered from the Christian Life Literature Furd, 
600 Perry Building, Philadelphia, at 25 cents for white paper, 30 
cents for India paper. The little books were secured before the 





large increases in materials, and will be sold at the old rates. No 
better Testament is available for distribution among the soldiers 
and others. They are bound in waterproof khaki, are beautifully 
iNustrated, and contain suggestions on the way of salvation. 





Your Study Bible 


By John Weaver Weddell, D.D. 








PASTOR'S notes from his own Bible margins are being 
given here, as marked through forty years of personal study. 
Each of the sixty-six books of the Bible is being covered, week 
by week, in this department of The Sunday School Times,— 
“Your Study Bible.” Dr. Weddell’s article in last week's issue 
covered Malachi, completing the Old Testament books, and this 
week's article serves as an introduction for the studies to follow, 
covering the New Testament books. 
But each one should do his own Bible reading, and prayerfully 
and studiously make his own brief markings. . Use the margins of 
your Bible to write in notes such as these articles give, or deen 


eries of your own. Use the upper margins for quotations and 
hints. lower margins for book outlines and directions. The 
side margins for exegetical notes and references, Name each 
book, and each chapter of each book. Make the Book your 
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own. “Every place that the sole of your foot shall tread upon, 
that have | given unto you ” (Josh. | : 3). 
Exegesis is finding Christ in the Word. 


Exposition is preaching Christ from the Word. 


The Gospels and Epistles 








Key-thought: “Come” é 
Key-text: ‘Come; for all things are now ready 
(Luke 14 : 17) 


From here on there is just one theme: The Prom- 
ised One is come! The Christ is here! 

The Gospels are his annunciation—when and how 
he came; the Epistles are his fuller enunciation—why 
and for what he came. . 

There are in reality four, or, in fuller statement, 
—_ Gospels, good tidings of great joy each one of 
them. 


1. Matthew, the Gospel of Jesus, the Messiah King. 

2. Mark, the Gospel of Jesus, the wonderful. 

3. Luke, the Gospel of Jesus, the Son of man. 

4. John, the Gospel of Jesus, the Son of God. 

5. Acts, the Gospel of Jesus, the risen King. r 

6. Hebrews, the Gospel of Jesus, our High Priest 
at the Throne. 

Be eyvernenem the Gospel of Jesus, our returning 

rd. 


In the same line, the Epistles may be conceived of 
as the Gospel of the Life hid with Christ in God, till 
He come. 

It is all Christ Jesus from beginning to end. Jesus 
on earth; Christ on the Throne; Jesus Christ in you, 
the hope of Glory! Rejoice! 

Here are the four living creatures of Ezekiel 
(1:10): the lion of the tribe of Judah, in Matthew; 
the ox of service, in Mark; the man’s face, in Luke; 
the eagle, piercing the blue, in John. 

Here is the fulfilment of Isaiah’s far-seeing 
prophecy: the “wonderful” of Mark, the “counsellor” 
of Matthew, the “mighty God” of John, the “everlast- 
ing Father” of Luke, the “Prince of Peace” in the 
Epistles and Revelation. 

Matthew looks back, Mark looks about, Luke looks 
in, John looks up. The Epistles look forward to the 
ends of the earth, and then to the new heavens and 
the new earth. 

Matthew appeals to the yearning, expectant heart 
of the Jew; Mark has in mind the busy, active, effi- 
cient Roman; Luke. sees the cultured, philosophical, 
humanitarian Greek; -John writes for the spiritual 
believer of all ages. Paul, representing the Epistolary 
College, speaks to the waiting, working church of the 
centuries. 

Yet each one speaks freely, naturally, independently, 
and their voice is one,—no collision; no collusion. 
Matthew is himself, John is himself, Paul is himself; 
but all are Christ’s, and each may say with the latter 
apostle, “to me to live is Christ”—Christ living and 
doing, speaking, eee through me. It is the testi- 
mony of Jesus from first to last; many sided, but 
single; in the end clear, strong, and full. 

Sit down and think back upon these heavenly 
oracles: let mind and heart 1 4111 the whole—see the 
Christ stand! It is one sweet, composite picture, 
divinely impressive, of the world’s Redeemer. He 
comes first upon the view, though anticipated by 
prophecy, as the Bable of Bethlehem, meek and 
lowly; then the Boy of Nazareth, submissive, obedi- 
ent; then the Man of Galilee, walking, talking, among 
his fellows. Presently it is the miracle-worker of 
Cana, the kindly Benefactor of Sychar and Perea, the 
Prophet, Priest, and Royal Visitant of Jerusalem; 
and finally the slain Lamb of Calvary, and the risen 
Lord of Joseph’s garden! 

Here ensue Pentecost and the Spirit’s’ advent. 
And now no longer, as Paul says, do we see Christ 
in the flesh. It is henceforth Christ of the Holy 
Ghost, who is the Christ of God’s right hand, in- 
terceding by his blood, sanctifying, by the bread of 
his throne life, till He comes for his own. 

This is the true “Progress of Doctrine,”—the rising 
of the Sun of Righteousness with healing jy his 
wings. The story of Christ in his earthly pilgrimage, 
in the early Gospels, sweet as it is, is but preparatory 
to the sweeter story of Christ on the Throne, minis- 
oe daily to his own, as recorded in the Epistles, 
and finally lifting them up to himself as promised in 
Revelation. Full redemption; thank God for such a 
Saviour! 


Marginal Notes 

Christ and Israel are the theme of the Old Testa- 
ment; Christ and the Church, the the1.c of the New. 

In the Old Testament God sees the Prodigal a great 
way off, but yearns toward him; in the New Testa- 
ment “God comes out to meet him on the way. 

“The Old Testarnent demands holiness; the New 
Testament gives holiness.”—Clark. 


“The Old Testament says, ‘Do this’; the New Testa- 
ment says, ‘It is done.’”—Clark. 


“The Old Testament begins, ‘Where art thou?’; the ” 


New Testament begins, ‘ 


here’ is He?’ "—Jukes. 
OBERLIN, OHIO. : 





“But Also to Suffer’ ~ 


Continued from page 586 











happened unto you: but insomuch as 
ers of Christ’s sufferings, rejoice; that 
at the revelation of his glory also ye may rejoice 
with exceeding joy” (1 Peter 4: 12, 13). hen men 
suffer keenly it is always thought of as a crisis, and 
men look forward to the time when the suffering 
shall be over. Thousands to-day are eagerly look- 
ing for every sign of the abatement of the influenza 
epidemic which is raging in many parts of the earth, 
and is bringing such suffering as jwany of us have 
never experienced before. n the crisis is over 
the tragedy is that many will go back to their care- 
less way of living without reference to God and eter- 
nal things. There are young le face to face with 
the facts of eternity as they see beloved friends sud- 
denly snatched from them, who yet.are continuing 
their life plans regardless of Christ’s claims. We 
who would fellowship with Christ’s sufferings will 
understand that when this ¢risis of the present plague 
is over there will remain, the yet more devastating 
plague of sin and spiritual death. For us, then, the 
crisis is not over. As with our Lord, so in our case, 
the crisis of suffering can end only at the revelation 
of his glory, when we shall rejoice with exceeding 


strange thi 
ye are pa 


joy. 

But there is something more than that future joy. 
We are to rejoice with joy unspeakable and full of 

lory even in the midst of the av of our suffering. 

e can say with Paul, “I am filled with comfort, I 
overflow with joy in all our affliction.” 

There is that in Christ’s sufferings which we cannot 
share. In all that concerns the atonement for sin he 
must stand alone.. And here, at the point where our 
Lord must have suffered keenest pain, is the place 
where we have one of the strongest encouragements 
in our suffering. He bore it all alone. All his dis- 
ciples forsook him, and fled, when the great test 
came. Our Lord, in the Twenty-second Psalm, speaks 
of the fathers who trusted in God and were deliv-/ 
ered, and then points out the difference between 
those fathers,and himself in words that are only less 
terrible than the reality: 


“ But I am a worm, and no man; 
A reproach of men, and despised of the people.” 


A young Christian woman who was entering upon 
a new life of joy and peace in Christ was thrown 
into darkness by her minister, who reminded her that 
if God had forsaken Christ, we, his disciples, must 
not expect to escape those moments of being. for- 
saken by the Father. But because Christ was thus 
forsaken, his brethren need never be forsaken. 
Christ’s loneliness, then, all through his ministry, 
culminating in the awful hour when even the face 
of the Father was hidden, was surely the heaviest 
part of his sufferings. If we would walk the path 
of separation from Christ, we will taste of this 
loneliness, but as one of our bulwarks we have this 
assurance: “Knowing that the same swéferings are 
accomplished in your brethren who are in _ the 
world” (1 Pet. 5:9). Let us make full use of the 
comfort and strengthening that comes from the 
bond of ouf glorious Brotherhood, in sorrow and 
in joy. 

Perhaps the most wonderful thing in this matter 
of our fellowship with Christ’s sufferings remains 
to be noted. “Now I rejoice in my suffering for 
your sake,” Paul writes to the Colossians, “and fill 
up on my part that which is lacking of the afflic- 
tions of Christ in my flesh for his body’s sake, 
which is the church.” Does Paul mean that our 
Lord, having fulfiled most of the suffering himself, 
left to us the privilege of adding to his sufferings 
and completing their sum? He meant something 
far.more precious than this. We must ever keep in 
mind that Christ is not separated from his breth- 
ren, but is to-day living in them, to suffer as well 
as to rejoice. Dr. Moffatt’s rendering of this verse 
probably gives us, as nearly as the English words 
can do, the true significance: “I am suffering now 
on your behalf, but I rejoice in that; I would make 
up the full sum of all that Christ has to suffer in 
my person on behalf of the Church, his Body.” 

Could there be a more powerful and a sweeter 
incentive’ to us to suffer? It is Christ who is con- 
tinuing his sufferings, a» he is continuing his inter- 
cession. Shall we not give ourselves as members 
of his Body that he may intercede through us, and 
suffer through us, to the full extent of all his pur- 
pose? For when the complete sum of the- suffering 
is made up then will come his glorious appearing. 

Let us praise God for every privilege of suffer- 
ing, whether physical infirmities, the loss of loved 
ones, persecution for the cause of Christ, travailing 
for souls. For all suffering, excepting only that 


which we suffer as evildoers, may be a real fellow- 
shiping in the sufferings of Christ. 

“And the God of all grace, who called you unto 
his eternal glory in Christ, after that ye have suf- 
fered a little while, shall himself perfect, establish, 
and strengthen you” (1 Peter. 5: 10). 
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LESSON FOR NOV. 10 (Gen. 27: 18-29) 
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[ Why Ninety-three “Decided” on this Decision Day | 


Is your school in the “ We-have-no-definite-plan ” class in its Sunday-school evangelism ? 








N MY return from an annual Conference 
early in October the question of a series of 


special a ag meetings was taken up. 


with the Official Board of the church, and it was 
decided to hold such meetings during the following 
anuary. I was asked what outside assistance should 
i furnished the pastor for this work. The help of 
a special evangelist was offered. It was declined, 
and the services~of a competent stenographer re- 
quested instead. This request was granted, and a 
competent Christian stenographer employed. The 
work of preparation was immediately begun. The 
parish was divided into fifteen districts, each district 
bounded by streets designated in the description of 
the district. A membership list of the church was 
placed in the hands of the stenographer, with instruc- 
tions te divide the members into fifteen groups ac- 
cording to districts and make an alphabetical list of 
each district. 

A list of the membership of the Sunday-school was 
also placed in her hands, with instructions to divide 
the members into two general groups,—those who 
were members of the church and those who were not. 
We were thus able to determine at once what mem- 
bers of the church were members of the Sunday- 
school and what members of the Sunday-school were 
in the church. 

The next move was then to secure volunteer 
workers from the members of the church for this 
special work. About sixty-five were secured, who 
agreed to give so many hours each week until the 
campaign was over; the work to be assigned to them 
specifically by the pastor. These volunteer workers 


. came from every district. The committeemen became 


the leaders in their respective districts, and where 
one district was weak in leadership it was supple- 
mented by leaders from one of the stronger dis- 
tricts. In the hands of each district committee were 
placed two lists of the members of the church living 
in the district,—one alphabetical, and one by streets. 
There was also placed in the committee’s hands a 
list of the members of the Sunday-school living in 
the district, indicating who were members of the 
church and who were not. 

Blank cards prepared to secure the information the 
pastor desired were placed in the hands of the com- 


mittees and the work of calling, which amounted to — 


a. survey along special lines, began. All members of 
the church, and all members of the Sunday-school 
not members of the church, were called upon before 
January by at least two different: persons. Also in- 
formation was furnished to the pastor relative to 
new families, and families who worshiped more or 
less in the church, but were not identified either with 
the church or Sunday-school. The names and ages 
of children not in Sunday-school, secured by the 
committees, were tabulated and placed in the hands 
of committees and teachers. ’ 

The stenographer then made a list of the members 
of the Sunday-school by classes, indicating those 
who were members of the church and those not 
members. A copy of this list was furnished to the 
pastor and one to the teacher of the class. All pros- 
pective members whose names had been secured were 
then divided and assigned to classes for special at- 
tention and endeavor to secure their interest at least 
in Sunday-school work. By the first of January a 
list of two hundred and seventy names had been se- 
cured who were not members of the church, but 
who were members of the Sunday-school or very 
hopeful prospects. Each of these two hundred and 
seventy persons had been called upon by at least two 
persons. Special services were conducted and house 
to house work done in January leading to Decision 
Day, which was fixed for the third Sunday in the 
month. 

On the Thursday evening preceding Decision Day a 
special prayer-meeting was held. Every teacher of a 
Sunday-school class and all members of each 
class who were Christians were asked to be pres- 
ent on that occasion. After a short preliminary 
meeting led by the pastor all classes went to their 
respective classrooms, just as they were accustomed 
to go on Sunday morning at the Sunday-school 
session. As the classes passed to their rooms a list 
of the names of the members of the class who were 
not Christians was handed to the teacher. The hour 
was not one of Bible study but of prayer. The names 
of members of the class not in the church were 
laid before those present, and” each one was prayed 
for by name. Some member of the class was then 
designated to see another member, so that every 
non-Christian member of the class would be im- 
portuned to be present on Sunday morning, Decision 
Day. On Decision Day the class work was omitted 
and all the Sunday-school kept together for an evan- 


* Did you know,” asks Marion Lawrance, in“ Burn- 
ing Questions,” a little leaflet published by the 
International Sunday School Association, “ that 
seventy percent of all conversions occur under 
twenty years of age, ninety-six mt under 
twenty-five years of age, and that the critical age 
is between twelve and sixteen?" If you do know 
it, what effort is your school making to reach 
these young people for Christ, especially those 
in that critical teen age? Out two hundred 
and fifty Sunday-school superintendents who an- 
swered The Sunday School Times’ request to 
tell what they did to make sure that each teen 
age pupil received an invitation to accept Christ, 
over two hundred regretfully replied, ‘We are 
not sure that each one does receive such an in- 
vitation. We have no definite plan.” Some, 
however, had definite plans; ten were published 
in the issue of October 5, and those on this page 
will be followed by still others in later issues. 








gelistic service, which was led by the pastor. The 
results were most gratifying. hen the call for 
definite decision was made, ninety-three persons 
stood at one time and publicly confessed Christ and 
committed themselves to a definite Christian life. 
The results were so satisfactory that the Sunday- 
school Board decided to continue the Decision Day 
through the next Sunday, at which time more than 
thirty additional persons pub*cly confessed Christ 
and committed themselves to a definite Christian life. 
The result was the reception into the church by the 
pastor of about one hundred and eighty persons, more 
than one hundred of them on confession of faith, the 
others by certificate from other churches. The pas- 
tor has for many years carried out a more or less 
elaborate preparation for Decision Day, and the re- 
sults have been almost invariably in proportion to 
the preparation. There are great possibilities in this 
undeveloped field of Sunday-school endeavor.— 
Samuel M. Dick, Ph.D., Minneapolis, Minn. 


- 
The Story White and Blue Cards Told 


E ENROL our pupils on cards called informa- 

tion cards, using two colors, blue and white. 
The white card is used only for such members of the 
Sunday-school as have become members of the 
church, or who are in preparatory instruction classes 
for membership. The blue cards are used for those 
who have signed a decision card for Christ, so we 
have only to glance at the information cards of each 
class to know on what persons to work. 

Each class makes it a point to have all their 
cards white cards. Through this method we have 
not only the teacher but the other members of the 
class working upon any person in ‘he class who is 
not a member of the church. 

When pupils sign decision cards they also give 
their parents’ names and their church preference. If 
their parents are members of some other church, as 
shown by the information on the cards, the matter of 
their joining church is taken up by the pastor and 
superintendent of the Sunday-sc’ 901 in a personal 
visit to the parents; and if they wish their child to 
join their own church we notify the pastor of that 
church, that he may follow up and have the child 
unite with his church, though he may still contirue 
to attend our school. After the scholar Las become 
a member of some church the blue card is exchanged 
for a white one. 

We have just finished our campaign for this year, 
which closed Easter Sunday. Fifty-six members of 
the Sunday-school signed decision cards. Forty- 
four of these are now attending weekly instruction 
classes conducted by the pastor for preparatory mem- 
bership, and will unite with the church within the 
next five or six weeks. 

The only difficulty we have had in our system is in 
getting a follow-up campaign properly conducted on 
the information contained on the lower half of the 
information card. From this card we are able to 
learn whether the mother, father, brothers, and 
sisters are attending Sunday-school or church, or are 
members of church. It is surprising to know how 
many parents are sending their smaller children to 
Sunday-school, who permit the older boys and girls 
of the family to remain away from Sunday-school 
and church, and who do not attend themselves. Nat- 
urally these smaller children slip out of the Sunday- 
school, too, at the teen age. 

I am frank to say that this system has opened my 
eyes to the possibilities, but as yet I have not worked 
out the proper method of reaching and bringing ip 








these different people who are only lukewarm, and 
who will let an automobile ride, picnic, or any other 
possible excuse keep them away from church or 
Sunday-school.—Lewis C. Sholes, Omaha, Neb. 


Monday Meetings. Win These ' 


| XREP in touch with all the pupils of the Sunday- 
school who are passing through the Intermediate 
Department. The superintendents of this department 
are as interested in this matter as I am, sometimes 
even more than I, for they are ambitious to do thor- 
oughly their own work. When last year we had a 
“Decision Sunday” there were nineteen in one de- 
partment unsaved. That number was reduced to 
nine. After graduation into the next department 
three of those professed conversion. 

Some years we invite the teen-age pupils to a series 
of Monday afternoon meetings. Talks on the Chris- 
tian life are given. It is understood that the meet- 
ings are to culminate in a decision time. Cards are 
signed and duplicates of these are placed in the hands 
of the pastor. A call with the signed card is made 
upon the parents and their sympathy and co-operation 
asked for. Invariably there. is a satisfactory response, 
since the parents feel that no undue license has been 
taken in securing the child for Christ. If no imme- 
diate response is made, then the card is preserved, 
a card often being held for two years. Each year is 
a cumulative argument. When the parents see that 
the pastor is still keeping the c!.ild in mind, they then 
feel that they can trust their child in his hands.— 
James S. Braker, Burlington, Vermont. 


% ‘ 
Careful Records Help this School 


ACH year, some weeks before Easter, we observe 
Decision Day. We keep a complete record of 
each student in the Intermediate Department, the in- 
formation being secured each fall. This information 
is transferred to card catalogues. From these cards 
we know just which scholars have accepted Christ as 


. their Saviour, or have united with the church. 


Our preparations for Decision Day are carefully 
made and the day approached through weeks of grad- 
ual training, special talks being given each Sunday. 
Each teacher is written to regarding those in her 
class who have not made this decision and she is 
asked to do personal work with them. A letter is 
also sent to each student. This is a personal letter 
from the superintendent. The actual work on De- 
cision Day is varied. Different cards and different 
ways of presenting the subject are employed that a 
sameness in presentation may be avoided.—Miner C. 
Cone, Dorchester, Mass. 


Speak to That Brother! 


NE evening I was sitting in my room reading, 
when suddenly the thought came into my mind, 

“You should go and speak to your brother Frank 
about his scul.” Frank was some eight years my 
junior, and was in his room studying his lessons. I 
said to myself, “Yes, I know I should, and I will 
when the time comes right.” But the thought kept 
pressing me to go at once. I again said to myself, 
“It is not a good time; he is busy with his lessons 
and will not like it if I interrupt him.” But the 
thought kept persistently pressing me, “do it now.” 

At last yielding, I prayed for guidance and went 
into his room. e looked up rather surprised, as 
much as to say, “What have you come for?” I had 
framed my message, but it all left me, and I blurted 
out in a half-sob, “Frank, don’t you think you ought 
to be a Christian?” I had no sooner uttered the 
words than he broke down, weeping, and said he 
knew he ought to. We talked it over together, and 
then we both prayed, and before I left the room he 
had taken Jesus as his.Saviour. ° 

Two or three weeks after this happy incident one 
evening about nine o’clock the doorbell rang, and 
when I opened the door a workingman said that 
Frank had met with an accident. In alighting from 
a car he had fallen and both legs were crushed, and 
they were bringing him home.on a stretcher. In a 
very short time they arrived, but nothing could be 
done for him, and in less than two hours he had 
passed out of this world. In all the years that have 
passed since then I have thanked our Father that I 
listened to the voice of the Spirit that first night 
and talked with my brother. What would have been 
my never-ending grief all these years if I had shut 
my ears and Frank had been summoned unprepared. 
—Charles H. Burton, Covington, Ken. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 





LESSON 6. 


NOVEMBER 10. JACOB DECEIVES HIS FATHER 


Genesis 27 : 18-29 


Golden Text.—Speak ye truth each one with his neighbor.—Eph. 4 : 25 





The Lesson Pilot 
Getting Started in Class 


phia was resting in bed, recovering from in- 

fluenza, while ina near-by room his young wife 
was lying critically ill with pneumonia. he doctor 
ave little hope for her recovery. This young couple 
ad been married only three months, and their happy 
little home -is but one out of many thousands in 
Philadelphia and in other parts of the country that 
have been stricken suddenly by the influenza epi- 
demic. The young husband did not know of his 
wife’s critical santulen, for they feared a relapse 
in his own illness, A chum had laid aside his 
business and with his wife was ministering in the 
sick room. His friend asked many persistent ques- 
tions about his sick wife, and finally there came a 
time when the volunteer nurse felt that he had either 
to tell his friend that his beloved wife probably could 
not live, or else tell a lie. He was not a Christian, 
and he told a lie. The next day it was necessary to 
tell the young husband the truth, and the following 
day his beautiful bride was called Home. 

+ his “lie of necessity” has doubtless been repeated 
thousands upon thousands of times in this deadly 
epidemic, not only by friends and nurses and do:tors 
who are not Christians, but by those who are Christ’s, 
and who yet believe that there are occasions when 
lying is justifiable. 


Our Background Material 


This “blessing” which was the occasion of the trou- 
ble in that Hebrew household was the Messianic bless- 
ing that was to be carried down through Abraham’s 
descendants until the promised seed, our Lord Jesus 
Christ, should arrive. Read again God’s covenant 
with Abraham as stated in Genesis 12: 1-4 and con- 
firmed in Genesis 13: 14-17; 15:1-7; 17: 1-8. Note 
how this covenant is confirmed to Isaac in Genesis 
26: 1-4 and in our present lesson is committed -to 
Jacob. This covenant is only the carrying out of the 
promise in Genesis 3: 15 of the seed that should bruise 
the serpent’s head. The line of this promise and this 
seed binds together the whole Book from _begiy- 
ning to end, and it will be seen that this is the center 
of the conflict of Satan against Christ, as our great 
Adversary seeks by attacking the Messianic seed to 
overthrow God’s purpose of redemption. 


The Lesson Itself 


The references, except as otherwise noted, are to les- 

son-articles in this issue. Bold-face figures at the end 

of certain paragraphs in those articles will help in 
quickly locating the references. 

After opening the discussion of the lesson by some 
such illustration as that given in “Getting Started in 
Class,” surprise.the class by suggesting that after all 
this question of Jacob’s deception is not the central 
message of the lesson. Ask for an expression on 
what is the heart of the lesson, reserving your own 
suggestions for later in the lesson period. While 
avoiding giving too much time to the discussion, 
the opportunity should not be lost to press home the 
truth that lying under any circumstances.is not an 
open question for Christians. God cannot lie, and 
he will not authorize man to do that which he himself 
cannct do. 

When Dr. H. Clay Trumbull was a prisoner of war 
in 1863, in Columbia, S. C., he with others was con- 
fined in the common jail, witl no parole to bar an 
attempt to escape. A plan of escape was proposed, 
under which it would probably be necessary to tell a 
lie to the captors. Dr. Trumbull would have no part 
in the plan. He did not agree with others that a con- 
dition of war suspended the obligation of refusing to 
lie, because he believed that a lie was under any cir- 
cumstances a sin against God, This experience led 
Dr. Trumbull later to an intensive study of all that 
might be said upon the question of the necessity of 
lying, and a result of the study was h’s little book, 
“A Lie Never Justifiable,”. which for a brief treatise 
is recégnized as the classic on the subject (published 
by The Sunday School Times Company, 75 cents). 

After noting the connection of the lesson with what 
has gone before and its importance for twentieth 


AN pis as es young business man of Philadel- 


_ century folks (use here the suggestions given in “Our 


Background Material”), get before the class again 
the fascinating story in the exact words of the orig- 
inal. Mrs. Bryner (3), Mrs. Askew (2), and Mr. 
Rogers (2) all suggest the plan of having the four 
characters represented by pupils in the reading of the 
dialogue, and these lesson-writers tell how to make 
this reading effective. Let the story be presented in 
its human life-setting, getting the picture of fhe 
beautiful marriage of Isaac and Rebekah which be- 
gan this home (Mrs. Askew, 1), remembering Isaac 


. Devotional : Eph, 4 : 25-32. 
Adltiopel Matral for Teacher: Gen. 27 : 1-45; Prov. 12 : 17-20; 
ech. r 


16, 17; Acts. 5 : 1-11. F 
ev. 22: 15. See also 


AStticnel Maia: tee me 


15; 37: 31-35; Col. 3:9; 
Additional Material for A OTA, 











18 And he came unto his father, and said, My father: and 
he said, Here am I; who art thou, my son? 19 And Jacob 
said unto his father, I am Esau thy first-born; I have done 
according as thou badest me: arise, I pray thee, sit and 
eat of my venison, that thy soul may bless me. 20 And 
Isaac said unto his son, How is it that thou hast found it 
so quickly, my son? And he said, Because Jehovah thy 
God sent me good speed. 21 And Isaac said unto Jacob, 
Come near, I pray thee, that I may feel thee, my son, 
whether thou be my very son Esau or not. 22 And Jacob 
went near unto Isaac his father; and he felt him, and said, 
The voice is Jacob’s voice, but the hands are the hands of 
Esau. 23 And he discerned him not, because his hands 
were hairy, as his brother Esau’s hands: so he blessed him. 
24 And he said, Art thou my very son Esau? And he said, 
I am. 25 And he said, Bring it near to me, and I will eat 
of my son’s venison, that my soul may bless thee. And 
ke brought it near to him, and he did eat: and he brought 
him wine, and he drank. 26 And his father Isaac said unto 
him, Come near now, and kiss me, my son. 27 And he 
came near, and kissed him: and he smelled the smell of 
his raiment, and blessed him, and said, 


See, the smell of my son 
Is as the smell of a field which Jehovah hath blessed: 
28 And God give thee of the dew of heaven, 
And of the fatness of the earth, 
And plenty of grain and new wine: 
a9 Let peoples serve thee, 
And nations bow down to thee: 
Be lord over thy brethren, 
And let thy mother’s sons bow down to thee: 
Cursed be every one that. curseth thee, 
And blessed be every one that blesseth thee. 


American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons 
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in his past trials of faith, Esau in his despising of the 
birthright, and Jacob in his ,eager desire for the 
blessing. Let the pupil representing each character 
give a defense for his or her course of action. Mr. 
Ridgway (1) suggests a justification Jacob may have 
used for his statement, “I am Esau thy first-born.” 
Then have the class criticize or defend the various 
characters (Dr. Griffith Thomas, I, 1, 2, 3, 4). 

Consider Dr. Griffith Thomas’ suggestion that 
Isaac was largely responsible for the result (I, 1). 

Ask some pupil to attempt a eulogy on Jacob. Per- 
haps too much stress has been laid on Jacob’s guile, 
and his unlovely characteristics, causing us to lose 
sight of the fundamental things in Jacob which made 
him, under God’s grace, Israel, a prince with God 
and men. What is the one thing that Esa@ had not 
and that Jacob had? ‘Without that one thing it is im- 
possible to be well-pleasing unto God. While Jacob’s 
deception was an abomination which God hated (Zech. 
8:16, 17), Jacob’s high estimate of the birthright 
earned God’s strong approval. 

Isaac the patriarch was evidently moved by the 
Spirit of God in pronouncing the blessing upon Jacob, 
and he maintains his high character as a prophet of 
God when he insists, “Yea, and -he shall be blessed.” 
We are told in Hebrews 11 that it was “by faith” at 
Isaac blessed Jacob (and Esau as well), and it is 
significant that it is this act in the life of Isaac that 
is. singled out for mention in the record of the heroes 
of faith. Mr. Rogers’ boys decided that “it wouldn’t 
stand in law to-day, for the old man didn’t mean it 
that way, and was tricked into it” (1). But it stands 
with God, and indeed Isaac’s faith undoubtedly 
triumphed over the will of his flesh when he realized 
that God’s purposes were not to be thwarted. 

“The elder shall serve the younger” (Gen. 25: 23) 
was the word that Jehovah gave to Rebekah when her 
twin sons were born. The awful sin, then, that lay 
at the root of Rebekah’s lie and Jacob’s lie was the 
sin of unbelief. They did not trust the living God 
to see that his word would be carried out, and did 
not-need human machinations to make it effective. 

What a contrast is this plan of Jacob’s and his 
mother’s to Abraham’s course in throwing the whole 
land open for Lot to choose. Apparently Abraham 
was risking the very promises of God in thus stepping 
acide. Consider David’s attitude toward Saul, when 
he would not lift a finger to help carry out the prom- 
ises of God and followed a course that to human 
reasoning might frustrate God’s purpose to have 
David the king. 

- All of these experiences of patriarch, prophet, and 
king were but shadows. of the supreme choice that 
the Lord Jesus Christ made when he was faced with 
Satan’s plan for carrying out His life purposes. He 










chose the way of the cross, and, from the human 
viewpoint, doing this he apparently defeated the 
very aim he had in coming to earth. But, with Abra- 
ham, the father of the faithful, our Lord counted 
that God was able to raise up even from the dead. 


The Truth that Is Golden 


All the wonderful things that were to come to 
+ sm were his because he was “Abraham’s seed.” 

ow, “if ye are Christ’s, then are ye Abraham’s seed, 
heirs according to promise” (Gal. 3:29). We are 
heirs, then, under this very birthright which con- 
cerned Jacob, and what God taught Jacob through 
years of suffering he would have us learn from these 
records which were put down for our sake. 

Some years ago “a Modern Dreamer” wrote for 
The Sunday School Times his vision on “The Over- 
head Railway at Dothan.” One day when he walked 
up from the hurly-burly of a busy New York thor- 
oughfare and took the elevated railway, he saw in 
vision the life of Joseph with its desperately tangled 


web. But the tangled web was only along the surface-~ 


way, and right along Joseph’s career there was an 
overhead railway of God’s purposes. The Modern 
Dreamer asks, “Is this providence over the career of 
soos the only overhead railway in life?” No, every 
eir according to promise has the omnipotence of 
God available for living his life and working out 
’s plan. Shall we choose Jacob’s way and grovel 
oer - the surface, or walk by faith in the heavenly 
places 


Teaching Points 


God’s predestination perfectly dovetails with man’s 
free action. What to the limited human intellect ap- 
pears a contradiction in logic, works out in life, under 
our very eyes. In this story of Jacob, as in the 
record of Joseph’s life, we have these two things, 
God’s sovereignty and man’s free will, working to- 
gether in a marvelous but perfectly natural way. 

If a cocked pistol were pointed at your head and 
the word “yes” from you would mean your death, 
while the little lie, “no,” would mean your life, what 
would you say? The Round-Table (1) tells what 
happened to the man who had the pistol pointed at 
his head. 

It is through faith and patience that we inherit the 
promises. Sometimes the waiting for God to work 
out his own purposes is the hardest part of our test. 

Compare Jacob’s blessing with Esau’s.. In what do 
they differ? Note the rendering given in the margin 
of the Revised Version that Esau’s dwelling was to 
be away from the fatness of the earth. 


Questions for Study and Discussion 


How many lies did Jacob tell with his lips? Did 
he lie in any other way? (Rogers, 3.) 

Would Isaac have pronounced upon Esau the same 
blessing as he gave to Jacob if the deception had not 
been practised? If he had, would this blessing have 
availed for Esau? 7 

Recall Abraham’s “lie of necessity,” and Isaac’s lie. 
What were their results? 


In what direct and immediate way did the lies in 
this household act as a boomerang? (Note the Les- 
son Cartoon, Mrs. Bryner, 1, 2, Mr. Rogers, 4, 5.) 


A Glimpse of Next Sunday’s Lesson 


(For the teacher to give the class a week ahead. The 
suggestions and questions are for the members’ own 
preparation.] 


Jacob Fleeing from His Angry Brother (Gen. 28 : 10-22). 


Jacob the supplanter fled from the household that 
was wrecked by his deceit, and God—gave him a 
vision. of Jesus. What unfathomable grace! The 
Golden Text from Psalm 103: 10 gives the Heart of 
the Lesson. Jacob’s vision of the ladder was indeed 
a vision of Jesus. Dr. Campbell Morgan has sug- 
gested this rendering for John 1:47: “Jesus saw 
Nathanael coming to him, and saith of him, Behold, 
an Israelite indéed; in whom is no Jacob!” Then 
Jesus tells Nathanael of the heavens opened and the 
angels of God ascending and descending upon the 
Son of man. Jacob was fleeing from an angry brother: 
God was starting the man of guile on the road that 
would change him from Jacob‘to Israel. 

How long were the “few days” thaf Rebekah was 
separated from her beloved son? 

Was it God’s first-best plan for Jacob to go to 
Haran? 

What significance has the vision of the ladder in 
connection with the blessing Jehovah gave Jacob? 


In what way were the promises to Jacob fulfilled? 
Do they still await complete fulfilment? } 




















































































































Isaac and R 


“at being beaten. 


The Lesson as a Whole 


By Rev. Professor W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. 





—Another story of the family life of 


and a sad revelation of a home 
full of jealousy and deceit. All four persons are por- 
trayed without qualification, and the narrative, while 
drawing no precise moral, makes a deep impression 
by its simple recital of facts. The revelation is all 
the sadder because the Pome are found associated 
with profession of faith in God. , 
Time.—Dr. Beecher suggests that Jacob was sixty 
when he left home soon after this story. This would 
make the date about 1 BC. 
Books for -—"“An American Commentary on 
the Old Testament” has a volume on Genesis, by 
Goodspeed and Welton (American Baptist Publica- 
tion Society, Philadelphia, $2) ; a volume on Genesis 
in the “Pulpit Commentary,” by Whitelaw-(Funk and 
Wagnalls Company, New York City, $2) ; “Studies in 
the Book of Genesis,” by Pratt (American Tract So- 
ciety, New York, 75 cents); the present writer’s 
“Devotional Commentary on Genesis,” in three vol- 
umes (Fleming H. Revell Company, New York, each 
volume, $1) ; “Messages for the Morning Watch,” by 
C. G. Trumbull (The Sunday School Times Company, 
$1); “A Dictionary of the Bible,” in one volume, 
edited by John D. Davis (Westminster Press, Phila- 
delphia, $2.50); “Israel: A Prince With God,” by 
F. B. Meyer (Revell, 60 cents), For all matters con- 
nected with places see Index to Smith, “Students’ 
Illustrated Historical Geography of the Holy Land” 
(The Sunday School Times Company, 75 cents). 


I. The Lesson’s Main Message 


The Father's Plot (vs. 1-4). Isaac’s part is some- 
times overlooked, and yet he was largely responsible 
for the sad results. In old age he spoke of his ap- 


_ proaching sae, though there does not seem to have 


been any sign of it, and he lived for forty years after 
this event. His hurry and secrecy are also suspicious, 
especially because he knew of God’s will concerning 
Jacob (25:23). So we find him endeavoring to 
thwart that purpose by transferring the blessing from 
the one for whom it was infended. Esau was quite 
ready to comply with his father’s proposal. He had 
evidently come to realize the value of that which his 
brother had obtained from him, and his father’s sug- 
gestion seems to give him the opportunity of regain- 
ing his lost birthright. (1) 

The Mother's Counterplot (vs. 5-17). Isaac had 
not counted on his wife’s overhearing the proposal, 
or on her astuteness in vanquishing the plot. Re- 
bekah’s object was to preserve the blessing for Jacob, 
and while her design was perfectly legitimate and 
was inspired by a truly religious motive, her act was 
wholly inexcusable. She thought God’s purpose was 
in danger and that it rested with her alone to pre- 
vent a great wrong being done. Thus she proved 
herself to be quite as clever as Isaac and Esau. 
Jacob’s compliance was reluctant, because he saw the 
risk (v. 12), and also the sin in the sight of God. 
But overpowered by the stronger nature of the 
mother he yielded and proceeded to carry out her 
plans. (2) 

The Younger Son’s Deception (vs. 18-29). After 
the prompt and skilful preparation, Jacob’s bold 
avowal that he was the firstborn led to his father 
being entirely deceived. Nothing is more awful than 
this deééption. Jacob was the victim of his mother’s 
love, though his action was a manifest violation of 
his own conscience. He carried out his mother’s plans 
with terrible thoroughness. The father’s benediction 
was couched mainly in terms of temporal blessing, 
though underlying it is the thought of that wider in- 
fluence suggested by the promises to Abraham and his 
seed (12:1, 2). (3) 

The Elder Son’s Defeat (vs. 30-40). Isaac must 
have been astonished at the revelation of the true 
state of affairs, for he doubtless thought he had over- 
reached both Rebekah and Jacob, and finds after all 
that the Divine purpose has been accomplished in spite 
of his wilfulness. Yet he accepts the inevitable and 
realizes that God’s will must be done. Esau’s be- 
havior shows the true character of the man, and his 
bitter lamentation was due.to the mortification he felt 
His indignation at Jacob is marked 
by. untruth, because the taking away of the birthright 


* was as much due to his own free act as it was to 


Jacob’s superior cleverness. Esau realizes, when it 
is too late, what has been done, and although a par- 
tial blessing was bestowed upon him, it was impossi- 
ble for things to be as he had desired them. Having 
despised his birthright, there was no possibility of 
undoing what had been done (Heb. 12:17). (4) 
Devotional Reading.—Ephesians 4: 25-32. Part df 
Paul’s three chapters (4 to 6) on the daily life of 
God’s children. These verses suggest a sevenfold 
expression. Starting with (1) Truthfulness (v. 25), 
it goes on to (2) peacefulness (v. 26), (3) watchful- 
ness (v. 27), (4) dutifulness (v. 28), (5) helpfulness 
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fv. 29), (6) faithfulness (v. 30), (7) thoughtfulness 
Vs 31, 32). 
Il. Additional Material for Teachers 

Genesis 27: 1-45; Proverbs 12: 17-20; Zechariah 8: 
16, 17; Acts §: I-11. ; ; 

I. esis 27:1-45. The entire story as outlined 
above. 

2. Proverbs 12:17-20. Four striking contrasts be- 
ag truth and falsehood, one in each verse, marked 

gd 

"2 Zechariah 8:16, 17. (1) The Divine command: 
truth in word, in deed, in thought, in heart; (2) the 
Divine reason. " a. ‘ 

4. Acts 5:1-11._ The first internal evil in the Chris- 
tian Church. (1) The sin. On the surface it was 
avarice; somewhat deeper, it was h risy ; at the 
foundation, it was unfaithfulness. ey lied to the 
Holy Ghost, prompted by Satan (v. 3). (2) The 
safeguard. As their untruthfulness had been against 
the Spirit, so the fulness of the Spirit would have 
kept them, as it will keep us all. Avarice is met by 
the Spirit of love; hypocrisy met by the Spirit of 
truth; unfaithfulness met by the Spirit of grace. 


Ill. The Graded Topics 

Senior and Adult Topic: The Fruits of Falsehood, 
(Additional Material: Gen. 3: 1-24; John 8: 44; Gen. 
4:9-15; 37 5 31-35, Col. 3:9; Rev. 22:15. See also 
Additional Material for Teachers.) 

1. The Bible lays very great emphasis on truth, 
which is associated with God (Deut. 32:4), Christ 
(John 14:6; 18:37), the Spirit (John 16:13), the 
Bible (John 17:17), the speech of Christians (Col. 
3:9), and the conduct (Eph. 4:15, Greek and 
margin). ; 

2. In the same way Scripture is full of warnings 
against every form of untruthfulness and falsehood 
(Psa. 101:7; Prov. 12:22). This sin takes various 
forms:. (1) sometimes there is exaggeration; (2) 
sometimes prevarication; (3). sometimes what are 
called half-truths, and “the suppression of the true” 
with “the suggestion of the false”; (4) sometimes 
there is insincerity in word, or attitude, or action. 
The Bible is also full of examples of deception, espe- 
cially by persons professing religion (Gen. 3:4; 12: 
13; 20:2; Josh. 9:4; 1 Sam..21:2; Matt. 2:8). 

3. The results of falsehood include (1) sufiering; 
(2) shame; (3)-sorrow; (4) separation from God 
(Rev. 21:8). When a-doctor comes, he usually asks 
to see a person’s “tongue,” and our speech is a good 
index of our, true character, 


IV. The Heart of the Lesson 


As we review these deplorable incidents, several 
passages from Scripture provide definite applications. 

1. We must not “do evil that good may come.” 
Right objects must be brought about by right means. 
It has been well said that heights of gold must not 
be approached by steps of straw. Human life bears 
testimony to this serious offense by such a phrase as 
“pious fraud,” though evidently one of these words 
contradicts the other. We must be righteous in our 
methods as well as in our aims. 

2. “Be sure your sin will find you out.” All four 
discovered this, as we see from the subsequent his- 
tory. They were never the same afterwards, and in 
some respects their sins followed them all the rest 
of their lives. 

3. “Walk in the light.” Each one attempted to go 
his and her own way, and it would have been very 
different if they had only lived in the presence of God. 
It is essential for us tao. say, like the Psalmist, “All 
my desire is before thee” (Psa. 38:9),-and then if 
we delight ourselves in the Lord, he will give us the 
desires of our hearts (Psa. 37: 4). 

4. “The Lord reigneth.” This is.the supreme les- 
son. It is futile to think we can thwart the Divine 
purpose (Psa. 33:10; Prov. 19:21; Isa. 46:10). It 
is always disastrous to attempt to play the part of 
Providence. We are not agents, but only instruments, 
in carrying out the divine will (Prov. 16:9). 

V. Leading Questions 

Why. did Isaa¢ try to get the blessing for Esau in 
view of 25:23 

Why did Esau try to get the blessing in view of 
25: 30-34? 

Why did Rebekah scheme after being told about 
Jacob? (25: 23.) 

What were Jacob’s two sins, recorded here? 

Compare Isaac’s blessing with those connected with 
the promises to Abraham. ~How are the differences 
to be explained? ‘ 

Why did Esau utter such lamentations? (Heb. 
12: 17.) 

What sins are seen in Esau? 

Wvyeutrre Coiiecr, Toronto. 


Every little while some one tells of a new way in 
which Mr. Howard’s “A Prayer Before the Lesson” 
is used. Would you like a little book of these 
prayers? The Sunday School Times. Company has 
published one. volume of them at 50 cents. 


The Busy Men’s; Corner 


By William H. Ridgway 


The Real Thing.—And Jacob said unto his father, 
I am Esau thy first-born .. 1g). Was this a little 
fib? Or was it a genuine lie in the fatherly Satanic 
sense? Or was it a simple statement. in a Pickwick- 
ian sense? Or was it simply plain truth? If Jacob 
had by fair purchase, a mr by heaven itself, 
acquired Esau’s birthright, was he not verily “Esau 
thy first-born”? Wonder if Jacob and his mother 
did not argue it out in this truly Oriental fashion. 
All the rest of the race have fixed it up this way 
whenever there is a black piece of genuine lying to 
be whitewashed. Diplomacy. There can be no possi- 
ble excuse for the baseness of Jacob. In the words 
of the Street, he was “putting one over on the old 
man.” And “the Street,” to its everlasting credit be 
it said, holds that man in contempt who takes ad- 
vantage of the age or infirmities of a trusting father. 
If you want to get a good view of how Heaven 
agrees with “the Street,” just take the Book, and, 
tuning up your imagination a little bit, read between 
the lines. You will get some idea of the merry 
chase this lie led Jacob in the years that followed. 
Why did God permit this outrage? Why did God in 
the end so greatly bless this young scoundrel? Who 
can give the answer without being painfully per- 
sonal? When you made your bad break, why was 
not that the end of you? hy were you allowed to 
work your life out into the sunshine and change 

acob to Israel? Ah, there is the grace of it. There 
is the Heaven of it. There is the love of it. Thank 
God there is one Eye that can see the good that is in 
us among so much rubbish (Luke 22: 31, 32; 2 Sam. 
11: 1-27). (1) ‘ 

Hands.—Thie voice is Jacob’s voice, but the hands 
are the hands of Esau (v. 22). The voice of the 
home and the hands of the hunt. It is thus the de- 
ceiver has ever come. The voice that woos and the 
hands that kill. If it is not illustrated in yesterday's 
paper it will be in that of to-morrow. Or come with 
me to Chinatown and-we will meet some folks in the 
mission there who with bitter tears can tell you a 
thing. or two. Oh, but the hands in this lesson to- 
day were not really the hunter’s hands that slay, but 
only the supplanter’s hands that deceive and. cheat. 
Well, what’s the difference? The calloused thumb 
and finger that draw the bow-string, the hairy arms 
that strangle the quarry, are never as dangerous, ‘my 
dear Miss Fantastic, as the voice that is soft with 
the hands that masquerade. The Chawley Smalltalk 
you meet at the dawnce who lets on he is a man and 
really does something “down at the office.” Or his 
chum Algy Suit-of-clothes who has a job in “the 
bank” because his dad is a big customer of the house. 
There they are most any night in the cabaret at the 
Onyx-Mahogany, dancing in the sunrise. These 
“cheats” among the chestnuts riay fool half dead, 
dim-sighted age, but bright young girls like you— 
well—a great artist refuses to paint a portrait unless 
he can paint the hands. There are those who claim 
to read your soul in your hands. God says his hand 
is Himself. And your hand is you. When I want 
you for my wife I will ask for your hand (Acts 
11:21; Psa. 119: 109). (2) 

The Same Old Mr. Man.—/ will cat of my son’s 
venison (v. 25). Human nature has never changed in 
thousands of years. Neither has the inside power 
plant, carbifretor, transmission, and the rest of the 
machinery. We are all on the Garden of Eden 
model, unchanged from the inventor’s hand. And so 
to-day when there is anything important on hand, 
when there is any great-need to be met, when we 
want to raise the budget at the Y. M. C. A., when we 
want to “launch a campaign,” we drag out the old 
black kettle, gather up the fagots, and soon have the 
pot a bilin’! Of course that’s just so to speak. But 
from the blue points to the red, white, and blue ice 
cream it is the same old gastronomic stunt. It is 
merely getting the Isaac of the race into the proper 
mental attitude for the matter it is desired to “put 
over.” Yes, Mr. Away-down-South-in-Dixie, I agree 
with you. The ambrosia Rebekah prepared for Isaac 
was nothing less than “Brunswick stew,” with veni- 
son instead of squirrel. (You Northern folks who 
have never eaten “Brunswick stew” have never really 
had a real square meal.) What a splendid human 
document this old Book is! The hand that gave it 
knew man because he made man. If this was an 
evoluted world they could never have eaten Bruns- 
wick stew in the twenty-seventh chapter of Genesis. 
Away back yonder with the patriarchs man was the 
same as to-day. The same sin, the same punishment, 
and the same ladder of salvation with which to get 
out (John 2: 24, 25; 1 Sam. 16:7). 


The Certified Check.—Cursed be every one that 
curseth thee, and blessed be every one that blesseth 
thee (v. 29). That is to say, “bad for him that hurt- 
eth thee and well for him that goodeth thee.” And, 
mind you, the young rascal on°- whom this great bless- 
ing was poured out was to be the father of the twelve 
tribes of Israel. Jacob had handed to him that day a 
certified check. A college professor had just asked 
me if a man has a certified check and should 
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lose it, would he lose his money? Has 
this certified check given Jacob ever 
been lost? If so, what became of the 
money? You know this old story. 
“Come on out and settle in Squedunk. 
It’s a fine little town with lots of cheap 
land, and there isn’t a Jew -in it.” 
“Nothing doing,” replied the man, “it 
must be = pretty dead old place if none 
of the sons of Israel have moved in.” 
New York City and Coatesville are 
both full of Jews. As is every place 
where there is prosperity. When Eu- 
rope stopped persecuting Jews and 
opened her Ghettos she began to come 
to her own in all lines of achievement. 
It is said that the finances of those 
countries are in good shape where they 
are in the hands of the Jews. Is this 
just the accident of trade or the fruit 
of thrift, or is this old certified check, 
much worn and ragged around the 
edges from its long trip down the cen- 
turies, still passing for real money? 
One of Philadelphia’s most successful 
big industries, which grew from noth- 
ing, is run by a Quaker and a Jew. Mr. 
C. L. Huston, who for a long time was 
president of the company, says, “The 
Quaker and the Jew make a spanking 
team” (Acts 3:25, 26; Gal. 3:8). 

COATESVILLE, Pa, 


The Illustration Round-Table 


LLUSTRATIONS must reach The Sunday 
School Times three full months in advance 
of the date of the lesson. If coming later 
they may not be considered at all. not 
submit illvstrations without first securing a 
circular that explains the acceptance of ma- 
terial, and the year’s lesson calendar, which 
will be sent for a three-cent stamp. All read- 
ers are invited to assist in the conduct of 
this department. One dollar is offered for 
every anecdotal lesson illustration used, and 
two dollars for the best one each week. 
Short illustrations, of from 75 to 158 words 
are greatl preferred. vou will be accepted 
ahead of longer ones equally good. 
Illustrations on other verses than the 
Golden Text are specially desired, and will 
stand a better ch of pt than 
illustrations on the Golden Text. 





Living the Truth.—/ shall seem to 
him as a deceiver (v. 12). A layman 
who was visiting at the home of a min- 
ister was called upon to lead in family 
worship. He began to read Colossians 
3. When he reached verse 9 he paused, 
and laid down his glasses. “Do you 
know,” he said, “I find it the hardest 
thing for a Christian not to lie.” Those 
present looked somewhat startled; but 
he went on to explain: “I find that 
Christians are in danger of living in 
such a way that their whole life before 
the world is a living lie. By our words, 
we all acknowled:e Christ, but so 
many deny Him and bring reproach 
upon his Word by living an inconsist- 
ent life before men.”—From a sermon 
by the Rev. J. W. H. Brown, Toronto. 
Sent by Roy Harris, Toronto, Can. 


Getting the Worst of It.—And Jacob 
said unto his father, I am Esau thy 
first-born (v. 19). A boy came to the 
door of a lady’s house and asked if she 
did not wish some berries, ‘or he had 
been all day gathering them. “Yes,” 
said the lady, “I will take them.” Che 
took the basket and stepped inside, the 
boy remaining outside whistling to some 
canary birds hanging .in a cage. “Why 
don’t you come in and see\ that I meas- 
ure your berries right?” said—the lady; 
“how do you know that I may not 
cheat you?” “I am r. t afraid,” said 
the boy, “for you would get the worst 
of it.” “Get the worst of it,” said the 
lady, “what do you mean by _ that?” 
“Why, ma’am,” said the boy, “I would 
only lose the berries; you would make 
yourself a thief.” The boy was right. 
He who steals or does ai ything wrong 


or mean, just to gain a few pence, or a/. 


few shillings, burdens himself with a 
sin which is worse than all the gain.— 
From the Presbyterian Record. Sent by 
Mrs. Malcolm Mackay, Goderich, Ont., 
Can. 


Is Lying Ever Justifiable?—And he 
said, Art thou my very son Esau? And 
~he said, I am (v. 24). Said one of the 
older citizens of Lawrence, Kan., to the 
writér a few years ago, “I never in all 
my life was in so tight a place as when 
one of Quantrell’s band, in the great 
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raid of 1836, with the muzzle of a 
cocked pistol close to my head, de- 
manded to know if I were an abolition- 


ist. The raiders were shooting down 
my neighbors all about me, t the 
thought flashed through my mind, if I 


say, No! shall ever afterwards be 
ashamed to look any one in the face; 
so I answered, Yes. An officer in com- 
mand, standing near, for some. reason, 
I never knew what, shouted, ‘Don’t 
shoot him!’ The pistol was removed. 
I assure you I took a long breath of 
relief, ps have ever since been thank- 
ful that I was enabled to tell the truth.” 
—From “Principles and Practice. of 
Morality,” by Dr. E. G. Robinson. Sent 
by L. J. Carter, Manchester,N.H. (1) 


Chinese Gordon’s Counsel.—Speak ye 
truth (Golden Text). “If you tell the 
truth,” wrote Chinese Gordon to his 
sister, “you have infinite power sup- 
porting you; but if not, you have in- 
finite power against you. The childien 
of kings should be above all deceit, for 
they have a mighty and a jealous Pro- 
tector. We go to other gods,—Baal, 
etc.—when we lie; we rely on other 
than God. We may for a tirme seem to 
humbug men, but not God. It is indeed 
worldly silliness to be deceitful. ... 
Oh! be open in all your ways. It is a 
girdle around your loins, strengthening 
you in all your wayfarif.s.” It is the 
fearless and exceptionless veracity of 
such men which gives them their power. 
To the men of acknowledged highest 
character no lie is justifiable. They do 
not gird their loins with deceit. In their 
inward parts is truth—From Robert E. 
Speer, in The Sunday School Times. 
Sent by W. J. Hart, D.D., Dolgeville, 
New York. 


How the Boy Defined “Lie.” —Spcak 
ye truth each one with his neighbor 
(Golden .Text). A_ schoolboy | being 
asked, “What is a lie?” said: “A lie is 
an abomination to the Lord, and a very 
present help in time of trouble.” Not 
bad, when we consider that the “pres- 
ent” quickly ends, while the “abomina- 
tion” remains long. It certainly proved 
so in the case of Jacob—From “The 
Marks of a Man,” by Robert E. Speer. 
Sent by Roy Harris, Toronto, Can. 

And He Made an Honest Governor! 
—Speak ye truth each one with his 
neighbor (Golden Text). Francis W. 
Higgins was governor of New York 





State in 1905-6. There were few things 
he so hated as cheating. While yet a 
private business man, an associate ex- 
cused a certain act on the plea ‘that 
“Business is -business.” Mr. Higgins 
quickly interrupted: “That is just it, 
and because business is business, I can- 
not understand how you came to con- 
fuse it with cheating.”—Adapted from 
Forward, and quoted in the Expositor. 
Sent by A. M. Knudsen, Albuquerque, 
N. M. The prize for this week is 
awarded to this illustration. 


we 
From. the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson.—Our Father, 
we thank thee that thou art a God of in- 
violable truth. Upon thee we rest in utter 
confidence because we know that thou canst 
not lie. Teach us, we pray thee, to stand 
clearly on the side of truth in everything 
we say or do. May we not measure our 
faithfulness to the truth by convenience, 
but may we be true without reckoning the 
cost. May no seeming gain in untruth blind 
our eyes to the failure and sin that a lie 
always is. In Jesus’ name. Amen. 


After the Lesson.—A good many 
fathers are “easy,”—that is, if the 
trust you. Some boys are keen enoug 
to find that out, and just downright 
mean enough to deceive the “ “3 
father when they can. Mean is a very 
mild word, too, for such a boy. And 
some fellows even brag. about how they 
“put one over on father,”—father with 
his kindly ways and heart of love, and 
his eagerness to do all he can for the 
boy. Just suppose, boys, that your life 
were like a book which father could 
take down from the library shelves and 
open at any page. Has anything been 
getting into the pages day by day that 
would pretty nearly break his heart if 
he could read the facts about the boy 
he loves? Well, it may seem smart to 
fool him for a while, but Jacob’s smart- 
ness was not the best thing about him, 
nor is yours. 





A RUSTING FATHER 
RUSTWORTHY SON 


IN YOUR HOME? 











If your father can trust you, others 
can. If he can’t trust you, who can? 


The Lesson Cartoon for This Week 





A lie, like a boomerang, 
has a way of coming back. 
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Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


“ Majestic sweetness sits enthroned.” 
“Guide me, O Thou great Jehovah.” 
“What can wash away my sin?” 
“TI need Thee every hour.” 
“In the hour of trial.” 
“Come, Thou almighty King.” « 
“ Angel voices, ever singing.” 
“ Now the day is over.” » 
(References in parentheses are to the met- 
tical Psalm Book set to music, including 
also some other parts of Scripture, “Bible 
Songs No. 4,” published by United Presby- 
terian Board of Publication, Pittsburgh, Pa.). 
Psalm 32: 1-11 (71 : 1-3). 
Psalm 77: 1-7 (161 : 1, 2). ° 
Psalm 51 : 1-12 (114: 1-4). 
Psalm 139 : 23, 24 (280: 1, 2). 
Isaiah selections (317 : 1-3). 


| Department Helps | 


The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ESSON Teacuinc.—Your sin will 
find you out. 

Notes.—To-day’s Primary lesson is 
the same as for the older pupils. De- 
ception is a trait which may easily be 
cultivated in children. Sometimes it is 
developed through fear of punishment; 
it is often developed in attempts to gain 
advantage over others. That is the 
spirit manifested by Rebekah and 
Jacob. When the story is told to chil- 
dren, the consequences should be an- 
ticipated in part, although they may be 
presented in detail in later lessons. For 
this reason all of chapter 27 should be 
included,- as verses 41-46 tell how 
quickly trouble and danger began to 
surround Jacob, which he truly de- 
served. (1) 

Older people, familiar with future 
events, realize that the deception of 
Rebekah and Jacob sowed the seed 
which produced immediate discord 
through fear of Esau’s anger and his 
desire to kill Jacob; it caused Jacob’s 
separation from home and family. The 
same trait of deception blossomed many- 
fold in Jacob’s sons, who deceived him 
regarding Joseph’s fate, from which 
Jacob suffered for a score of yéars. It 
is true of good or evil that, “Whatso- 
ever a man soweth, that shall he alse 
reap.” (2) 

Children are likely to judge from im- 
mediate results. It is easy to leave the 
impression that the telling of a down- 
right lie to his father brought the bless- 
ing to Jacob. The children must feel 
that his falsehood brought trouble also. 
Because Jacob gained what he wanted 
by a lie, the suggested memory text 
seems too mild: “Speak ye truth each 
one with his neighbor.” . It seems more 
appropriate for children to use Num- 
bers 32: 23, “Be sure your sin, will find 
you out.” 

The story is intensely interesting, and 
the Bible language is so plain and 
graphic, with so much of it in dialogue, 
that it should be told or read as printed. 
It is one of the stories which after 
telling may be reviewed most effectively 
by choosing four children to represent 
Isaac and Esau, Rebekah and Jacob. 
Esau and Jacob were no longer boys 
but grown men. (> 

Review.—Name ‘the twin boys who 
were born to Isaac and Rebekah. Were 
they alike or unlike? Which one was 
Isaac’s favorite and why? Who was 
Rebekah’s favorite and why? When 
there are favorites in any family it is 
sure to: make trouble some day. 

What bargain did Jacob make with 
Esau when he came home from hunt- 
ing, feeling so hungry and faint? 
After that the brothers were not as 
close friends as//they had been before. 


Lesson Story.—Years went by. Isaac 
grew old and his sight became dim. 
Tell the whole story as in chapter 27. 
Do not soft-pedal the deception in what 
Rebekah and Jacob planned and carried 
out. Toward the end make it plain 
that although Rebekah helped Jacob to 
secure his father’s blessing she brought 











sorrow to her own life, for her favorite 
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LESSON FOR NOV. 10 (Gen. 27: 18-29) 


son had to go far away from home and 
she probably never saw him again. 


After the Story—lIf there is time let 
some child tell the story of rge 
Washington, who would not tell a hie. 
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The Little Jetts 

Teaching the Lesson 
By Wade C. Smith 

“The Little jen tae Bible Stories” 














JACOB DECEIVES HIS FATHER 
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Recall the incident in Abraham Lin- 
coln’s life when he was a clerk in a 
store and made a mistake of a few 
cents in the change which he gave to a 
customer. He did not notice it at the 
time, but when he found it out he feared 
lest the customer might think that he 
meant to deceive, so after the store 
closed, quite late in the evening, he 
walked a long distance to carry the few 
cents which belonged to the customer. 
No wonder that he earned the name of 
“Honest Abe.” It is ‘ood to “Speak 
ye truth each one with his neighbor.” 

The Spirit of truth-telling is con- 
tained in a child’s song: : 
“Keep Thou the door of my lips, O Lord, 

For this I ask to-day; 

Let me be .brave to speak the truth 

In all the words I say. 


“Help me to speak kind words to all 
When at my work and play; 
May only words that please Thee, Lord, 
Fall from my lips to-day.” 
(Melodies, Leyda Publishing Company, Wa- 
pello, Iowa, 28 cents.) 


Peoria, ILL. 
we 


My Class of Girls 
By Mrs. S. H. Askew 





How the Lesson is Taught This Week 


1, Read in class Genesis 27, emphasiz- 
ing Rebekah’s part in the-story therein, 

2. Deception, prompted by greed—the 
fruits thereof. 

3. Truthfulness, prompted by love, in 
Zechariah 8: 16, 17 and Ephesians 4: 
25-32. 











T MUST be Satan himself who makes 

us so loath to read this chapter, for 
he would have us just skip over the 
ugly results of listening to his advice. 
How we wish we need not know about 
the beautiful Rebekah’s - deceitfulness 
toward her devoted lover-husband, and 
her favorite son’s selfish falsehoods! 
But God who has preserved for good 
the records of-Satan’s first successful 
lie (Gen. 3), has also kept for us the 
whole story of Rebekah’s life, knowing 
our need of seeing. all. the way around 
the whole truth about sin. All of us? 

Yes, even that lovely, gentle-mannered 


little girl whose fifteen-year-old eyes. 


look into yours every Sunday morning 
with much. of the sweet purity of child- 
hood mixed with their eager outlook 
upon approaching womanhood. She 
may need the severe truth of this lesson 
as much as did the young Rebekah who 
so charmed the old stranger with her 
ready courtesy and winning face, that 
day by the city well. How we wish 
that girl, so lovely in face and manner, 
had beddOme a wife and mother of equal 
beauty of character! But here we have 
her story revealing in unforgetable 
ugliness the fruits of .her . deception, 
prompted by her greedy ambition for 
her dear son. What a network of de- 
ceitfiil deeds and lying words to get her 
desires; and by which, instead, she lost 
out of her life for all time that same 
darling child for whose sake it was all 
planned. (1) 


1. Having practised for it before 
class, have this entire chapter read 
aloud in parts, as was that one about 
Elijah and Ahab. The four characters 
should be assigned thoughtfully, with a 
fifth one to read all necessary connect- 
ing parts. Divide the chapter into the 
following scenes: 1-4; 5-17; 18-20; 
30-40; 41-28:5 (including the opening 
verses of- the next). Ask the listeners 
to underscore. Rebekah’s name as it oc- 
eurs, and also the pronouns referring to 
her. Use the American Standard text 
if possible, as it makes clear these di- 
visions and also the poetical verses 
containing Isaac’s blessings. (2) 


2. If this reading is well done you 
will not have to moralize much on the 
fruits of falsehood, for they are too 
painfully evident. But our opportunity 
to implant hatred of lying, acted or 
spoken or implied, is as great to-day as 
the measure of our success two Sun- 
days ago in arousing interest in Re- 
bekah’s beautiful love-story. For noth- 
ing makes us hate sin like seeing and 








feeling the ruin it makés in some life 





dear to-us, even as it wrecked this home 
built on an ideal marriage. 

Note well its beginning, as far as this 
account gives it to us, in the fifth verse, 
“Rebekah heard” when Isaac sent Esau 
out to hunt for the venison. Perhaps 
she overheard, perhaps this request 
was made openly; at any rate she 
yielded to the temptation to use what 
concerned two other port to gain her 
own desire, and t secretly. In 
school-life, particularly, girls are sorely 
tempted at this point, and the habit of 
deception begins almost before they are 
aware of it. Rebekah never dreamed 
her cunning scheme would end in a life- 
time separation from her son. She 
failed to see as far as the end of this 
very chapter, while she was so skilfully 
preparing that savory dish to deceive 
her husband, but it is as true as trite 
that one lie always leads to others, and 
maybe not as trite to our young girls as 
to us. If this ruin of a fair Afe can 
turn some girl’s heart against the small 
(?) practises of deceit she hardly thinks 
of now, towards that Saviour, and the 
only Saviour from such guile, whom 
next Sunday’s story will reveal in all 
his love and power, she will mark Gene- 
sis 27 as a blessed turning-point in her 
life. (3) 

3. Close the class period with a quiet 
reading of two passages from God’s 
Word, from the Old and New Testa- 
ments, giving in plain words his 
thoughts on this subject, Zechariah 8: 
16, 17 and Ephesians 4: 25-32. Ask the 
girls to mark these verses in their 
Bibles, and note well the things we 
should hate because God does himself. 
Such hatred of such devilish things 
really springs from true love one for 
another, the love that would save its 
object from all that harms. So God 
loves us, and so he has kept for us this 
very record of the fruits of falsehood. 
Let us thank him then for Genesis 27. 


Home Study 


Ask the girls to memorize one or 
both of these last-mentioned passages 
during this week, as a permanent re- 
minder of God’s standard of truth. 


ATLANTA, GA, 
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Pucker’s ‘‘ Boy’s-Eye View” 
By the Rev. William ©. Rogers 





How the Lesson is Taught This Week 

Beginning: Review story of: preced- 
ing lesson. 

Discussion: How did Esau expect 
to save his birthright?, How did Jacob 
secure the birthright? The lesson read 
as a dialogue. How many lies did Jacob 
tell? How is a lie like a musket? 

Main truths: A lie can be acted as 
well as spoken; one lie leads to another; 
a lie always kicks back. 

Illustrations: Fly in spider web; an 
army musket. 











AST Sunday’s lesson was one of 

those “continued in our next” sort 
of stories. We quit right where Jacob 
had held up his hungry twin brother 
and made him sign over the birthright 
in return for a handout. To-day’s les- 
son brought out the thought that prob- 
ably Esau never intended to keep his 
bargain, but trusted his father to de- 
fend his rights. So Jacob had to 
scheme some way to make Esau and old 
Father Isaac deliver the goods. 

Years went by, Isaac grew feeble and 
blind, and finally felt he was near his 
end. So he called Esau and planned 
with him about turning over the leader- 
ship of the tribe. 

“Go get me one more of ‘those good 
venison dinners that I have so often en- 
joyed from your bow and arrow,” said 
the father, “and then I will pr aounce 
you my heir and successor.’ 

So Esau goes hunting, chuckling in 
his sleeve at the way Jacob was going 
to get left. But Jacob’s mother was on 
the job looking after her favorite son. 
While Esau was gone she rigged Jacob 
up in his brother’s clothes, his hands 
and neck made hairy by being covered 
with the skin of a young goat, and 
some of the goat’s meat made. like a 


| venison ‘stew. So they fooled the blind 
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old man into giving the birthright to 
Jacob and putting Esau into second 
place. 

Of course it wouldn’t. stand in law 
to-day, for the old man didn’t mean it 
that way, and was tricked into it, But 
even when Isaac found out what he had 
done, he said it was too late to change. 
So Esau got left. Say, he was mad. 
But he « uldn’t squeal much, for it was 
just what he had agreed to when he 
ate the pottage. But he vowed a great 
vow that when his father was dead and 
out of the way he would certainly get 
even with Jacob. (1) 

After we had gone through the story 
this way by our home questions, we 
read it as a dialogue. I was Rebekah, 
Bumps was Isaac, Fatty was Jacob, and 
Bulldog Jones was Esau. Teacher had 
written out the parts so they would 
make a complete story, and it was great 
the sneaking way Fatty said: “I am 
Esau, thy first-born.” Bumps puzzled 
around about the voice being Jacob’s, 
but the hands were the hands of Esau. 
Then at the last Bulldog hissed between 
his teeth: “Ah, the days of mournin 
for my father are at hand; then will f 
kill my brother a (2) 

We tried to figure up how many lies 
Jac b told. He told four out and out 
ones with his mouth, and dressing up to 
impersonate his brother was another. 
..nd they were not just fibs that popped 
out on the sour of the moment, either. 
He fixed it all up with his mother be- 
forehand to tell them. Of course he 
didn’t know his father was going to 
question him down so close, but teacher 
says when you once start out on a course 
of deception, you never know how many 
extra lies you may have to tell. to 
bolster up t'e big one you are acting. 

“O what a tangled web we weave 

When first we practise to deceive,” 


he quoted, and said a liar is like a fly 
in a spider web, the more he struggles 
to escape the worse he becomes tan- 
gled up. (3) -° 

Then he brought out an old army 
musket that had been standing behind 
the door. He said it was used in the 
beginning of the Civil War, and asked 
us how many of us would like to fire 
it off. (4) 

Bulldog Jones felt of his shoulder 
and shook his head. He said he fired 
one of them once and it kicked him into 
the middle of the next week. Then 
teacher asked us this conundrum: “How 
is a lie like an army musket?” (5) 

“Because it’s dangerous at both 
ends?” spoke up Carl, and teacher said 
that was a better answer than the one 
he had in mind. He went on and told 
how this deceit came back to Jacob 
again and again. Even in his old age 
his sons deceived him by killing a kid 
(Gen. 37: 31-34), and the quar ~1 lasted 
between Jacob’s and Esau’s descendants 
for more than a thousand years (Oba- 
diah 1, 10-14). My, how much trouble 
would have been spar d if Jacob had 
only been square. 


Home Study for Next Week’s Lesson 
Read Genesis 28: 10-22 


What great danger was Jacob in? 

How did Rebekah contrive to have 
him escape? 

Where did Jacob camp the first 
night? ° 

How do you suppose Jacob felt that 
night? 

What dream taught Jacob a lesson? 

What should a boy do if he has com- 
mitted a wrong? 

Terre Haute, Inp. 


Do you want the school to know some 
of the most memorable Bible texts; the 
outstanding~ Bible events; and many 
other things in and about the Bible that 
a Sunday-school should know? Try 
drilling the school for three to five min- 
utes each Sunday on Smith’s Supple- 
mental Bible Question Course. It’s 
wonderfully interesting and stimulating. 





It may be had from The Sunday School 
Times Company for 50 cents. 
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““They Love 
Their Homes 
and Mothers— 


and it almost makes one cry to 
address them just as they are 
leaving all their loved ones to 
take the ‘long swim.’ ’’ 


These Southern Mountain boys 
know the Gospel, and when a 
definite appeal for decision is 
put up to them: they come across 
the line in a wonderful way. 


‘*The record of Testaments ac- 
cepted during the past week is 
2020, and 876 signified their 
acceptance of Christ. ’’ 


No wonder the Pocket Testa- 
ment League worker adds just 
there in his letter, ‘‘ To God be 
all the praise and glory!’’ 


Have you helped yet? Have 
you helped by your prayers, 
your gifts, your influence in 
quickening others to pray and 
give, so that the supply of ‘Testa- 
ments and the staff of field 
workers in the camps may be 
steadily kept up? Please ad- 
dress all inquiries and contri- 
butions to 


BUSINESS MEN’S WAR COUNCIL OF 
THE POCKET TESTAMENT LEAGUE, Inc. 


J. Lewis Twaddell 
520 Witherspoon "Bldg. P "Philadelphia, Pa. Pa. 








Where is the Ark of the Covenant ? 


This question is answered on 
page the 


Scofield 
Reference Bible 


Ed. by Rev. C. 1. Scofield, D.D. 
Helps at all the hard places in the 
Bible on the pages where they oc- 
cur. Dr. Scoh e's helps are equal 
to a Bible study course. 
New Edition. 2 Sizes. 34 Styles 
Ask to see the Pocket Edition printed on Oxford 
India Paper. Circular upon request. Al all dealers, 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 West 32d Street, - - - New York 

















Beautiful Christmas Window Greeting 
Salutation and Advertising Specialty. 


tox1s. Embellished in four rich beautiful colors. 

Santa Claus and wreath combined. Special prices 
in quantity, Liberal commission to agents, 
Sample dozen $1.00, Postage free. 

Santa Claus Pastel Co., 1235 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
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Under the Library Lamp 
with Britain’s Choicest Books J 





An intimate glimpse, given every few weeks, of the most notable of the new British 
books in religious fields, as seen by David M. M’Intyre, Senior Minister of Finnieston 
United Free Church, and Principal of the Bible Training Institute, Glasgow, Scotland. 


His Life a Sermon on Love 


This article reviews “Life and Let- 
ters of John Paterson Struthers, 
M.A., late minister of Greenock 
Reformed Presbyterian Church. 
Edited and illustrated by A. L. 
Struthers” (Hodder and Stoughton, 
London, New York, Toronto, 1918). 


HEN Professor Dickson, of Gl. 

ow University, proposed ‘ ‘Struth- 
ers of Greenock” for the degree of doc- 
tor of divinity, he said: “Mr. Struthers 
is a genius. I could not explain him to 
you; you would.need to know him; but 
I think it quite likely that he is a man 
who would not accept D.D.” 

It was as he supposed. Mr. Struthers 
utterly refused the proff red dignity: 
his reason was that so many who were, 
as he alleged, more. worthy than he, 
were untitled. Mr. Struthers was the 
possessor of rare mental gifts and had 
attained to distinction as a scholar; but 
his humility passed all just measures. 
He is reported to have said to a friend 
who asked the reason of his refusal 10 
accept the proposed honor: “I was 

afraid that on the last day God would 
say to me, ‘John Struthers, you took a 
degree you didn’t deserve; stand on the 
left hand.’” But, as his dear friend 
Dr. Denney said of him, “After all, what 
relation is there between an ordinary de- 
gree and a man like Struthers?” 

Mr. Struthers was like no other per- 
son. He approached every fact or ques- 
tion from a point of view which appar- 
ently belonged to no one else. ‘His 
originality was inexhaustible; he pos- 
sessed “great deepness of earth.” He 
was richly endowed—his intellectual 
wealth, his moral supremacy, his pro- 
found and trembling spirituality, all 
marked him out as a prince among men: 
his humility disconcerted one, it did vio- 
lence to one’s judgment, one felt that it 
was not right in him to be so humble. 
But his lowliness of mind was just one 
aspect of his noble magnanimity. 

To the lady who became his wife he 
gave this confidence concerning the work 
of God in his soul: “You ask me when 
my life in Christ began. I could not 
tell. Sometimes I have thought it was 
long, long ago, when I was thirteen or 
so. On Sabbath night, after Mr. Dun- 
lop, of Paisley, preached, I prayed very 
earnestly, and felt differently in prayer 
from what I had ever done before. But 
many a time before that I had asked 
God to save me. And when I was a boy 
of eight or nine, my brother and I wrote 
out a covenant and signed it, and I, at 
least, felt very proud of myself! It can’t 





an identification page. 
India paper. 





Give the Boys a ‘Malian Will Bring Back 
Sailors and Soldiers 
Testaments 


ARE THE BES T-MADE FOR SERVICE 
American Standard and King James Versions 


Made in Khaki-colored cloth ard leather bindings, also blue cloth, 
in a variety of sizes and’styles; they will take up but little space in 
the soldier's pocket or kit. A selection of Scripture texts and the four 
great American hymns are printed on the fly-leaves, together with 


Size Conforms te Government regulations for Christmas Gifts 
Prices from 25 cents up 
HELP TO BRING THE BOYS BACK CLEAN 
For sale by all booksellers, or send for descriptive circular to 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 


Printed on white paper and Nelson's 


381A Fourth Avenue 
New York 











have been then; and yet was I not seek- 
ing after Him? And sometimes I hoped 
God had saved me, and called me to be 
His own from the time I was a baby, for 
my mother prayed very much for me. 
All I can say is, that I do wish to be 
God’s child, and I honestly think I have 
cast myself on His mercy in Christ.” 

One feels that it must have been from 
infancy that grace wrought in his life; 
the fruit was so perfect. It used to be 
said in his na ‘ve city of Glasgow that 
two men at least “had not sinned in 
Adam”—Dr. James Candlish and Dr. 
Edward Caird. Mr. Struthers had quite 
as good a title as they to immunity from 
those frailties that are common to our 
race. 

Mr. Struthers came of a godly stock, 
which purified itself generation after 
generation. His ancestors were the 
children of the Scottish Covenant, and 
were animated by a spirit very different 
from that which characterizes our own 
times. His grandfather, for example, 
was wont vehemently to denounce Sab- 
bath schools as “the greatest curse the 
Almighty ever sent to this covenanted 
land—undermining family life and de- 
stroying the parental tie.” This is strong 
language, but it was employed in the in- 
terest of family religion, which in 
ancient times was God’s good gift to 
Scotland. 

The church which Mr. Struthers 
served, the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church of Scotland, numbers only some 
nine congregations, ‘but it stands for all 
things noble and right. Of course, it 
has particularities, and Mr. Struthers 
was loyal to these, although he tran- 
scended all limitations and was himself 
the most catholic é6f men. He had a big 
fuman heart. “Have fervent charity,” 
he would say. “We really ought to love 
people. It’s the most positive command 
in the Bible. It’s the very essence of 
God’s nature.” 

The text of the first sermon preached 
by Mr. Struthers was “God is love.” It 
was the theme of every sermon, of every 
address, that he delivered. Nothing de= 
lighted him so much as the discovery, 
in some dim corner of the Old Testa- 
ment, of the divine tenderness. And 
always it was his chiefest joy to com- 
mend Christ. 

One day he stood, along with one who 
was an elder in a church other than his 
own, urider a marble statue of James 
Watt. “Once,” said this friend, point- 
ing to the figure that towered above 
them, “I thought God-was like that; 
something great, and white, and cold, 


” replied Struthers, slowly, “was 
very hard on God. 

He delighted in the noble saying of 
Elihu, “Behold, God is great in heart, 
and despiseth not any.” It was from 
this text, no doubt, that John Bunyan 
drew his picture of the Greatheart who 
led the pilgrim band. 

Mr. Struthers always rose naturally 
from earthly things to things that are 
above, where Christ sitteth. “I have had 
some very happy talks with my young 
communicants. One girl told me that 
the Forty-fifth Psalm impressed her at 
her sister’s funeral some years ago. We 
had sung ‘Her fellow-virgins following,’ 
etc. A lad, too, told me with tears that 
it was love to his sweetheart that 
brought him to Christ. I thought that 
very bonnie.” “I fancy one never 
thinks how dear our prayers must: be to 
God, till we know how dear one’s sweet- 
heart’s letters are! Strange that. we 
should know the heavenly by the earthly, 
and yet the earthly is just the heavenly.” 

On what appears to have been the first 
Communion season after his engagement 
to be married, he writes wistfully: “It 
is now getting near three o’clock, and 
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A GUIDE TO 
BIBLE STUDY 


By Harry E. Richards, A.M., M.D. 
Begin your Bible study in Genesis and follow 
the consecutive Bible narrative. 


Study the prophets with the historic back- 
ground of the kings. 


Follow the Life of Christ in a harmony of 
all four Gospels. 


Study the Acts with lessons from the Epistles 
interspersed. 

Send for “A Guide to Bibie Study” on 
inspection. Others have found it helpful—so 
will you. 

A Student: “I have long been wishing for a Bible 
nai that began with Genesis and took the Bible 
right through. It is much easier to follow events and 
remember them, and is a fine way to study the Bible.”’ 

A Woman in the Home: “ Part 6 came yesterday 
and I think it is the best help I have ever seen to sys- 
tematic Bible study. 

A Pupil: “ When I get through this course I know 
I -_ Wederetand and love my Bible better than ever 


Member of —— Cavalry: “ Your course is a big 


Member of —— Aero Squadron: “ ‘They are fine.”’ 

A Business Man: “It is a read companion to the 
Bible, and Should be on the desk of every man. 

Y.M.C.A.Worker: ‘It is the best thing of the 
kind that I have ever seen. 

4 Professional Man: ‘I think the lessons fine.”’ 

A Business Man: ‘Your book (Part 1) is the 
best I have ever used, and I will send for Part 2 as 
soon as I have finished this one.” 

A Student: ‘1 never knew before that there was 
such perfect harmony between the Old Testament and 
the New Testament. It is simply wonderful.’ 

Part 1. Genesis to Ruth. } autée 


2. 1 Samuel to Nehemiah. Course. 


3: TheGospels and the Acts. 

4. Genesis to 2 Samuel. 

5. 1 Kings to Nehemiah (por- 
tions of nine prophetical { 


Advanced 
Course 


books). 
6. Life of Christ. 
7. The Acts ond the Epistles. 


Paper covers, each Part 

Cloth, each Part 

Parts 1 to 3 in one volume, cloth 
Parts 4 to 7 in one volume, cloth 


Descriptive pamphlet on req 
INDEX PUBLISHING COMPANY, Box 122, Bloomfield, NJ. 


Why I Believe the Bible 


David J. Burrell, D.D. 


66 RITTEN out of along spiritual life 

and a rich pastoral experience. 
So clear and concise a presentation of the 
main reasons for faith in the Bible is par- 
ticularly welcome, and preachers and 
teachers will find the book specially valu- 
able in their work.’"—S. S. Times. 


12mo, cloth, net $1.00 


For sale by The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, - - Philadelphia 


Personal; Sending the money with your order 
saves both yourself and us time and expense. 


Crannell’s Pocket Lessons 
for 1919 


Contains all of the International Sunda *k Schoo] 
Lessons for 1919 with References,Daily Bible Readings 
and Analysis. About two handeod ges, size 2% x 
5% inches. Subetaatialy bound. fas t the thing fos 
the busy teacher or scholar. 


PRICE 25 CENTS 


Order in- any quantity from our nearest store. 


ROGER cay ease PRESS 


delphia 
New York "Chicago Kansas City 
Bost Los Angeles 


on St. Lonis 
READY AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


The Second Line of Defense 


CLOTH, $1.00 NET 
¢. MARGARET SLATTERY’S Great Book for 
Parents, Sunday School Workers, 
‘*A clarion call to those who, left at home while 
the fighting men are overseas, have a dut 
toward the boys and girls of adolescent years. 


F.H.Revell Co.,158 Sth Ave.,N.Y.; 17 N. Wabash Av.,Chicage 


Tear Your Skin 
Save Your Hair 
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LESSON FOR NOV. 10 (Gen. 27 : 18-29) 


I don’t like to go to bed, though I am 
tired and sleepy. This will be the 
strangest Communion of all my life 
hitherto. If Christ would only make 
/ me come out of the-ivory palaces with 
my garments smelling of aloes and 
myrrh and cassia, so that I might win 
some souls for Him to-day! It will vex 
me beyond measure if I get a bride, and 
Christ doesn’t. So I think I’ll sit up all 
night and pray to Him—not that I would 
trust in my prayers, but I do wish Him 
and me to be rejoicing as we never did 
before.” 

But when one begins to quote, one 
feels it necessary to continue to do so. 
Was it not Charles Lamb who took up. 
the book entitled “The Beauties of 
Shakespeare”? “Very good,” said he, 
as he laid it down, “but where are the 
other six volumes?” And in order to 
give another an idea of this true-hearted 
saint of God as one had the privilege of 
knowing him, one could almost wish to 
transcribe everything that this precious 
book contains. 

One would like to speak of the little 
periodical .which made him famous and 
beloved wherever it came, “The Morn- 
ing Watch.” On it he lavished time, 
strength, means. It was a surpassing 
joy to him that the lady who became his 
wife illustrated it in every number, so 
that the two lives were already inter- 
twined. Dr. Denney inserted “The 
Morning Watch” in his list of “The 
Hundred Best Books.” It makes one 
deeply regret that a score of volumes 
have not come to us from the same 
diligent hand. 

Or one might speak of his loving- 
kindness. He was always doing kind 
things in the kindest and most beautiful 
of ways. His amazing ingenuity seemed 
to be largely expended in finding out 
ways of being kind, especially to sinful 
and suffering people. He would deny 
himself to the uttermost, that he might 
give, lavishly, bountifully. And_ his 
left hand never knew what his right 
hand did. . 

Or one thinks of his humor, so pa- 
thetic, so winsome, so tender. Not only 
did it néver pain; it always healed. If 
ever it was turned against any one, that 
one was himself: “When the ‘City of 
Rome’ (second largest steamer in the 
world) was opposite my windows yes- 
terday, I noticed two Glasgow men and 
their wives and families—I judged them 
to be so—resting on the seats. I 
thought it might add to the pleasure of 
their holiday if they saw the. steamer 
clearly. So I put on my boots and a 
lovely white tie, took my telescope, and 
went out, and after a little fell a-chatting 
and gave them a look through it. I also 
gave them all sorts of information as to 
its dimensions, etc., and thought them 
exceedingly apathetic and ungrateful, 
When I had finished, the younger of 
the men said, ‘I ken her weel. I’ve 
wrocht on her ever since she was laid 
doon!’” 

One might go on indefinitely, but 
space, alas! has limits, and these are 
often extremely exiguous. But Pro- 
fesSor Dickson’s words may be recalled: 
“Mr. Struthers is a genius. I could not 
explain him to you: you woi'd need to 
know him.” This book will help one to 
know him. 
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Blueberry Duty 
By Samuel Scoville, Jr. 


HUN,” barked the Captain. “On 
Saturday ‘tthe Band is assigned 
to blueberry duty,” . he announced 
sternly. “Report to the Quartermaster- 
General that night with one bushel of 
berries—or be shot at sunrise.” 

It spoke well for the discipline of the 
Band that even this harsh order was 
received with cheers. 

“Nobody couldn’t shoot me at sun- 
rise,” exulted Henny-Penny, “’cause I 
wouldn’t get up.” 

Only Alice-Palace 


“? 


amid the excite- 





ment had a pout-face. 
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“I don’t improve of Henny-Penny at 
all,” she observed austerely. - “He licked 
my purply sugar-almond.,” 

Investigation showed the charge to 
be all too true. Some well-wisher had 
once presented Alice-Palace with a 
sugar-almond of such an _ exquisite 
shade of purple that sh: had decided 
to keep it always just to look at,—un- 
less of course she should some time get 
starving hungry. To Henny-Penny a 
sugar-almond was to eat. He admitted 
the unlawful lick, claiming that he 
wanted to find out if said almond tasted 
as purple as it looked. The Captain 
was considering a court-martial when 
he discovered that Alice-Palace had 
protected her treasure against further 
attacks by the simple process of swal- 
lowing it. Whereupon he decided to 
consider the incident closed. 

Sunrise of Saturday found the whole 
Band encamped at the Cabin. Some of 
them swung in hammocks on the porch 
under a tangle of green boughs above 
the still, swift stream. Inside were the 
Quartermaster-General and Corporal 
Alice-Palace. Just as the red rim of 
the.sun showed through the trees there 
sounded four splashes where a pyxie- 
covered bank overhung the smoky 
brown stream. 

After breakfast the whole Band, ex- 
cept the Quartermaster-General, fitted 
themselves snugly into that staunch 
craft the Argo, armed with the largest, 
shiniest tin-pails that money could buy. 
Mothie stayed behind because she did 
not like tippy canoes, and, further- 
more, because as Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral she was responsible for the com- 
missary. The Captain steered. Henny- 
Penny paddled bow, having taken the 
only paddle to bed with him so that 
there would be no ques‘:on in regard to 
his position. They had no more than 
rounded the first bend than the adven- 
tures began. The current swirled swift 
there, and the Captain was just edging 
the canoe around a half-sunken tree 
when suddenly from amidships, where 
Corporal Alice-Palace was seated, there 
sounded an S. O. S. that nearly made 
Henny-Penny fall overboard. Around 
a branch of the snag, not a foot from 
the convulsed corporal, was wreathed 
a bloated, blotched snake, which hissed 
fearsomely. Followed great excitement. 
Trottie, who sat next, seemed to be 
trying to crawl into. his tin-pail. Honey, 
who had a special horror of snakes, 
burrowed under a strip of canvas on 
— he was sitting, like a bunny rab- 

its 

Henny-Penny with great presence 
of mind paddled desperately, not notic- 
ing that his end of the canoe was fast 
on thg sunken tree-trunk, so that the 
faster he paddled the faster he stuck. 
Only the Captain showed great cool- 
ness and daring in the face of the 
enemy. He admitted so himself after- 
wards. Pushing Alice-Palace back with 
his paddle just as she was about to tip 
over the canoe, he brought off a back- 
handed slash that nearly cut the snake 
in two.. Then, remembering that the 
stream was the water-supply of the 
Cabin, he flipped the writhing snake 
into the canoe, where it fell at the feet 
of the burrowing Honey, who drew his 
curled-up toes u1.‘erneath himself until 
he resembled a round ball bound in can- 
vas. Giving the snake another tap, 
which stretched him out more or less 
dead, the Captain disengaged the canoe 
and proceeded to deliver a snake-lecture 
to the demoralized Band. 

“Comrades,” he began severely, “I 
am astonished. All Northern water- 
snakes are harmless. This one is called 
the red-bellied or banded water-snake,” 
and he showed them the marbled red 
patches on the snake’s belly which gave 
it the name. “The only venomous 
snakes we have in the Northern states,” 
lectured the Captain, “are the rattle- 
snake and the copperhead. Bo. of 
them are pit-vipers. They have a little 
hole or pit between their eye and nos- 
tril, and the pupils of their eyes are 


Costing 
12c to 13c 
Contains 2490 


Calories 


It Looks Big 


When You Figure Its Food Value 


Meat Costs 8 Times 


The small package of Quaker Oats contains 2490 calories of food. 


to 13 cents. 


as Much Per Calory 


It costs 12 


The calory is the energy unit used to measure food. 
Quaker Oats equals in food value—approximately—the following amounts of 


other staple foods. 





3 Ibs. Round Steak 
3 Ibs. Leg of Lamb 
5 Ibs. Young Chicken 


Measured by Calories 
One 13c Package Quaker Oats Equals 


3% qts. Milk 
2 lbs. White Bread 
7 lbs. Potatoes 





Figure what you pay for these foods. 


same calories— cost 8 to 14 times as much as Quaker Oats. 


You will find that meat foods—for the 
Then compare them. 





Round Steak 890 
Young Chicken 505 





Calories Per Pound 


720 
1810 


Eggs 
Quaker Oats 








Thus Quaker Oats—the food of foods—has from 2 to 3 times the calory value. 
Yet all are good foods, and some are indispensable. 


Use Quaker Oats to bring down the food-cost average. 


Serve it fried. 


Mix it withfyour flour foods to add flavor and save wheat. 


Make it your breakfast. 
Each 


dollar's worth used to displace meat saves you about $8, measured by the 


calories supplied. 


Quaker Oats 


The Extra-Flavory Flakes 


The reason for Quaker Oats is super 
flavor. They are flaked from queen 
grains only—-just the rich, plump oats. 


We get but ten pounds from a bushel. 
When such a grade sells at no extra 
price, it is due to yourself that you get it. 


12 to 13c and 30 to 32c Per Package, Except in Far West and South 








oval, while all harmless snakes have 
round pupils. So if you have any doubt | 
about a snake,” he finished, “just catch | 
it and look it carefully in the eye. If it | 


( Continued on the next page) 


Bene Oats Muffins 


3% cup Quaker Oats gogm f 1% cups flour, 
x cup scalded milk, 1 egg, 4 level teaspoons bak- 
ing powder, 2 tablespoons melted butter, % tea- 
spoon salt, 3 tablespoons sugar. 

Turn scalded milk on Quaker Oats, let stand five 
minutes ; add sugar, salt and melted butter ; sift in 
flour and baking powder; mix thoroughly and add 
egg well beaten. Bake in buttered gem pans. 


Quaker Oats Pancakes 





2 cups Quaker Oats (uncooked), 114 cups flour, | 
teaspoon salt, 1 teaspoon soda dissolved in 2 table- | 
1 teaspoom baking powder (mix | 
in the flour), 2% cups sour milk or buttermilk, 2 eggs | 
beaten lightly, 1 tablespoon sugar, 1 or 2 tablespoons | 
melted butter(according to the richness of the milk). | 


spoons hot water, 


Process : Soak Quaker Oats over night in milk. In 
the morning mix and sift flour, soda, sugar and salt 
—add this to Quaker Oats mixture—add melted 
butter; add eggs beaten lightly—beat thoroughly 
and cook as griddle cakes. é 


Quaker Oats Bread 


1% cups Quaker Oats (uncooked) 
2 teaspoons salt 

% cup sugar 

2 cups boiling water 

1 cake yeast 

¥Y cup lukewarm water 

§cups flour 





Mix together, Quaker Oats, salt and sugar. 
Pour over t#/0 Cups of boiling water. Let stand 
until lukewarm. Then add yeast which has been 
dissolved in ¥% cup lukewarm water, then add 5 
cups of flour. 


_ Knead slightly, set in a warm place, let rise until 
light (about two hours). Knead thoroughly, form 
into two loaves and put in pans. Let rise again 
and bake about 50 minutes. If dry yeast is used, 
a sponge should be made at night with the liquid, 
the yeast, and a part of the white flour. 

(2003) 


This recipe makes two loaves. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
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Personal ; Sending the money with your order saves both yourself and us time and expense. 


The Young People and the Church 


That entertainment is not the way to draw young people 
into the church and hold them is one of the clear and 
ringing convictions that the President expresses in this 
address, His utterance on the great problem of winning 
oung people to Christ is a message of vital concern 
ior parents and Sunday-school teachers and pastors. 
They will find here a discussion of real ways to grip 
young life, along with some keen thrusts at the adult way 
of looking at things, by one who knows the child-nature, 


Bound in fine leather, 50 cents postpaid, A beautiful 
gift book. Attractively bound in paper, with blue cover 
and embossing, 10 cents each, or $1.00 per doz., postpaid. 


Order through your bookseller, or direct from the 
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What Do You Do With 
Your Times When Read? 


Some, after reading their Sunday School Times, pass it on 
toothers. Somecut it up for filing clippings. Otherskeep 
each copy and bind the complete file with the index at the 
close of the year. ? 


Those who keep a meenaiets file of the paper will have con- 

stantly at hand a wealth of ~~ Bible study and 
method teaching helps which will increase in value from 
year to year. 


The Sunday School Times binder which is shown with this 
announcement was made in response to a demand from our 
readers for a practical, inexpensive, and easily workable 
method of filing the paper from week to week. Each binder 
holds the papers for one year, with index, and is supplied with 
* complete directions for use. The binders come in two styles, 
flexible cardboard at go cents each, postpaid. The stiff 
cloth binders are $1.25 each, postpaid. 


The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


Personal: Sending the money with your order saves both 
yourself and us time and expense. 


day. 


that 


and 


(Continued from the preceding page) 


has a round pupil take it home. If the 
pupil is oval let it go.” 


quired Trottie, pointing to the grim 
snake. 

“No,” said the Captain, “the cotton- 
mouth moccasin is never found north 
of North Carolina, and has a white- 
lined mouth and a heart-shaped head, 
and is also a pit-viper.” 

“Anyway,” said Henny-Penny with] him if he dies. 
profound conviction, “I hate’ em all’— 
in which opinion the Band shared. ~ 

Then followed the business of the 


overhung with high blueberries, which 
grew 
berries 


plum, and which were sweeter than the 
others. 
heavy-laden bushes, and by noon the 
allotted bushel was ready. 
Band paddled down to the swimming 
pool for lunch, past banks covered with 
yellow asters like newly minted gold 
coins, stiff-léaved asters, which have] for more than two years, and considered 
lilac petals, yellow hearts, and leaves 
like green steel, and frosted white with 
the creamy, fragrant blossoms of the 
white alder. 
in front of a high bank of white sand. 
There they swam and swam and dived 
and played Submarine. One side would 
tip over the canoe, and diving under- 
neath would push it down the middle 
of the stream. 
held enough air so that the crew un- 
derneath could breathe. 
would try and dive through the sepia- 
brown water under the canoe and pull 
out the kicking defenders by their legs. 

It was late that golden afternoon 
when they finally reached the Cabin, 


termaster-General-had a big pitcher full 
of rich cream, and a short-cake all made 
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Woodrow Wilson 


Children at Home . 


and dangle-berries, 


The’ banks were blue with the 


The Swimming 


victory 


OCTOBER 26, 1918 


grudgeth not to get a probability of 
by the certainty ‘of his own 
death and fleeth from nothing so much 
as from the mention of fleeing, and 
a i . a» « | though the world call him a madman 
‘Isn’t this a poison moccasin?” in-| our soldier knoweth that he shall pos- 
sess the reward of his valor with God 
in heaven, and making the world his . 
executor leave to it the rich inheri- . 3 
tance of his see 7 pal 

But the world does not-call him a 
madman to-day. It gives him a decora- 
tion if he lives, and it thanks God for 
A father writes this sg 
letter of his son, and we are glad and ie 
proud with him: 
" “We have very few details of ——’s ae 
Both sides of the stream were} death. Perhaps, I cannot do better than b 
I 1 quote the short letter received from the 
in thick bunches of blue-black captain of. the company to which he be- 
balloon-| longed. He writes as follows: 
shaped berries with a light blue bloom| with the deepest regret and sympathy 
could be brushed off like that of a| that I write to tell you of the death of 
your son, killed in action on October 30. 

“*We were over the top that morning. 
When near our objective a pill box held 
Then the} up the company, and in directing his 
section against it your son was killed by 
a shell. 

“*T ha ‘ known Corporal 


( Continued on the next page) 
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The overturned arch 


what do you suppose! 





The Young People’s 


Prayer-Meeting _ 
By Robert E. Speer 

























Sanday is a long day for many mothers 





Because they don’t know how to keep the minds 
of their children occupied. 


ce Pleasant Sunday Afternoons for the Children 


offers suggestions for Bible games and other occupations for the free 
hours of Sunday. -It will aid you in solving many problems of the 
home, 50 cents, postpaid. ° 


The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia 


Personal: Sending the money with your order saves both 
yoursels and us time and expense. 






















November 17. Reforms That Need Our Aid. 
Amos 8: 4-10. 

November 24. “Count Your 
Chron. 29: 10-14. 
ing.) 

December 1. All for Christ. VI. Our Pleas- 
ures. 1 Cor. 10:23, 24, 31-33; 1:1. 
(Consecration meeting.) 

December 8. Begin Now. 2 Cor. 6: 1-10. 


year. 


Sunday, November 10 








Daily Readings for Preceding Week 
Mon.—Are you afraid of offending God? 


Tues.—Of wronging any one? (Mal. 3: 


1-6.) 
Wed.—Of death? (Isa. 38 : 1-8.) 
Thurs.—of judgment? (Rom, 8 : 28-39.) 
Fri.—Of lack? (Matt. 6: 25-34). 
Sat.—Of temptation? (1 Cor. 10: 11-13.) 


(Heb. 12: 25-29.) 





Mercies.” 1 
(Thanksgiving meet- $ 1 25 


For Great Bri 


above rate, 


The Sunday School Times is a weekly 

journal for adults, in the field of Bible 
The defenders | study and teaching, Sunday-school man- 
agement, and the, Christian life. and 
service; it goes into .every state, terri- 
tory, and province in North America and 
more than thirty foreign countries. It 
reaches practically every denomination, 
The Quar-| and its exceptional constituency includes 
the strongest Christian leaders, both : 
men and women, laymen and ministers, ’ 
nearly. the size of a. bushel-basket.| and the best Christian homes, in English- 
With layers and layers of fresh sweet 
blueberries and oceans of cream, it was 
no wonder that it was late at night be- 
fore the Band got back to Wentworth 
Farm. 


HaAverrorp, Pa. 


Five or more copies, either 
to separate addresses or in a 
package to one add ess, $1.25 each, per 


One copy, or any number of 
copies less than five, $1.75 \ 
each, per copy. One copy, five years, $7. 


In recognition of the club organizer’s 
aid we allow one subscription additional 
for every ten paid for in a club. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 

The, Runday Sehest Tne Py ae eat to 
: i: 7 any of the countries embraced in the Univer- 

Are You Afraid? (Luke 12: 1-12.) sal Postal Union at the following rate, which 

includes postage: 

One copy, one year, 7 shillings. 

tain; Mr..T. French Downie, 

21 Warwic« Lane, London, E. C., will receive 

yearly or half-yearly subscriptions at the 
_P be mailed direct 

from Philadelphia to the subscribers. Mr 

Downie can also su 

tions of The Sunday 


The Sunday School Times Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, 


a4 


These rates in- 


the other publica- 
ool Times Company. 
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speaking Christendom of to-day. ._ 


Subscription Rates | tf 


(NOTE THE NEW RATES) 


The Sunday School ~-r s is pub- 
lished weekly at.the following rates, 
payable in advance, for either old or OFT 
new subscribers, in the United States 
and Possessions, Canada, Mexico, Cuba, 
and Shanghai, China. 
clude postage: 


$1.25 






Philadelphia, Pa, 





ses ob op eoneaier fear? Individual Communion Gups 


What evil effects does fear produce? 


| fearfulness; but of power and love and 
| discipline” (2 Tim. 1:7). & 
“Peace I leave with you; my peace I \ 
give unto you: not as the world giveth, 
| give I unto you. Let not your heart be 
| troubled, 
| (John 14:27). Ye 
| “Fear not, little flock’; for it is your 
| Father’s good pleasure to give you the 
kingdom” (Luke 12: 32). 
The good soldier is not afraid. As 
Thomas Fuller put it, “The good soldier 
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thousands of ch: using our cups and 
E ARE not to be afraid. CATALOG with quotations sent upon request. 
“For God gave us not a spirit of Stas GUTFIT CO. = 7#hST., ROCHESTER, W. 


Convenient, Noiseless and Sanitary 














neither let it be fearful” 
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figures, one or two colors enamel. Giiver plate 

20 ea., $2.00 doz. Steriing silver, 359 ea. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. 

Roohester, N.Y. 
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iT A it Patriotic Christmas 
Lead On! fs ‘terer 


Pageant that will 


ato Te weary 
visio 


Pett Tex’ b 
Brown Pounds, music by oe H. Fillmore. P; rice cts. 


Drama for 
ein ie Hurt srs Young Bee 
Sun- 


Be, Schoe Secin By Mrs. 

tchart. Mrs. “Langmore, 2 mother ; 

Fred, “son; Tisabeth: og BF Martha, Dr. 

chores’ dies. missionary : Rev. Welle KS 

orus of children. A heart-throbbing story of a 

mother whose son wished to fight for his country 

and whose my wished to go as a missionary. 

The scenes are dramatic and impressive. The influ- 

ence of the play is needed in every community. Fa- 
miliar songs used. Price 6 cents. 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE, CINCINNATI, OHIO 











XMAS SERVICES 
To — you to make a selection we will send you 
- 26 Christmas Services for 50 cents 
10 Christmas Services for 25 cents 
XMAS CANTATAS 
To enable you to make a selection we will send 
15 Cantatas for 30 cents 


CHRISTMAS CAROL COLLECTION 
15 cents each; $12.00 per hundred, 
24-page collection of 21 choice Xmas Carols 
ma: covers. 
CLASS CHARTS Size, 16x24 inches. 


Old Testament St. Paul’s Travels 


» New Testament All one Lands 


Cc eo 6 ~ a aK s. Sing} 
ase a charts, prepai 3.75. Single ma) 
tinned top and ebm. postpaid, 75 cen nts. » 


MacCalla & Company, Inc., #43, 50s4, Stset 


A This Ss above all others 
we must observe a 

Singing Chinmio te am thea 

Keep up the attendance and 

Christmas the morale in the way Uncle 
~Sam has taught us. 


Our two new war time services ar 
“The Star of Victory” Aas 
“Bells of Joy.”” Our new war- 
time cantata, is“ The Double Sur- 
prise ’’ (it’s a gem). 
THE Then we have Song Stoties, Elemen 
HEIDELBERG tary Song Folders, Choir Numbers 
PRESS pag gy the re Blagg in a 
15th & Race Sts. style that distinguishes: us from all 
Philadelphia others, Write for sample pages. 


HRISTMAS 


HALL ~ MACK CO" 
AN TATA 


POR CHILDREN AND YOUNG OPLE 
FREE Returnadble samples to interested persons. 


Tell us, ona “ery your needs for Christmas Enter- 
taiiment and us send you examination copies. 




















Do it now. 
Hall-Mack Co. Py Arch St., Phila., Pa. 
Adam Geibel Co. | 339 S.Wabash, Chicago (Agency) 





HRISTMAS 
~HALL - MACK CO’S 


Free sam a to Pastors, Supt., or Committee only. 
Others send us 10c in stamps for 6 new services. 
Christmas Helper No. 6, Illustrated 15 cents. 
e Holy Land. Story-Cantata, 25 cents. 
Behold The King—Choir Cantata, 50 cents. 
Any music sent for examination. Send d postal, 


Hall-Mack Co. om Arch .St., Phila., Pa. 
Adam Geibel Co. § 339 S.Wabash, Chicago (Agency) 


“WANTED srterr" 


is*the title of a ver semarkelie entertainment which 

we re just issu 0 cents. (No music.) 
We So iso offer two "Services complete with Songs and 

speci 








ercises entitl 
oa = GST ASTIO“ * and 
SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 
Send 10 pe Bs copies of these two (2) Servlets and 
sample pages from the above entertainment, or 35 
cents, for Services and Entertainment complete. 


TULLAR-MEREDITH CO., 265 W. 36th St.,N.Y. 
|\CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


“unday School Services & Entertainments 
Samples of Our4 new services rae 
of our mew Scriptural & San 
FREE Cantatas together meen Rabe a 

valuable Musical Hel ps § for Sunday 
Schools and Charch 
Mention The Sunday School Times, : and address 


Lo R E N 77 NEW YORK,CHICAGO 
Publishing Co. and DAYTON, OHIO 


OF THE CHURCH 
BATTLE HYMNS (War Measure Book) 
Something new. 150Jof the me tent hymns, sample 5c 


Manila Cover, =: 00 yy ce, '202's Cloth, 10. 4 
post extra. The Evangelical 202 S. Clark St., Chicage 

















LESSON FOR NOV. 10 (Gen. 27 : 18-29) 





( Continued from the preceding page) 
him a most valuable N. C.O. The com- 
manding officer has asked me to say how 
deeply he regrets thé loss, and how 
sorry he is, that owing to the great num- 
ber of causaltiés he cannot write per- 
sonally to the next-of-kin of each.’ 

“A young man named —— of the 
same company in writing to —’s aunt 
in England says, among other things, ‘It 
may be some consolation to you to know 
that he died practically instantaneously 
and suffered no pain. . .°. All the boys 
wish me to extend to you their deepest 
sympathy. 
represented to us all that was pure and 
noble and set us such a splendid ex- 
ample, etc.’ 

“This is practically all we know about 
our boy’s death, but it is enough. He 
lived the life of a Christian under the 
trying conditions of trench warfare as 
he had in ordinary life up to that time. 
Though remarkably gentle he was ab- 
solutely fearless. He was twice wounded, 
yet never expressed the slightest regret 
that he had taken the step he had in 
enlisting. He was invariably cheerful 
under the most trying circumstances. 
He had a decided premonition that he 
was going out to France for the last 
time (after a furlough), and coolly gave 
directions regarding his affairs, We 
have every assurance that to the end he 
lived the life of an earnest Christian. 
He is now with the Lord, in the blessed 
Home on high, and we can look for- 
wardto a happy reunion in the future. 

“We have three more sons in the war, 
but_with the fate of —— before me I 
could not wishit otherwise; There is too 
much at stake and the peril of the world 
is too great to do so.” 

ve 

There are other things to be feared 
beside death, and to be fearless of thes¢ 
is the great courage. 

We are to be fearless of men as 
Jesus was. Nicodemus and Joseph and 
the disciples were afraid, some of the 
Jews, some of the Romans. But Jesus 
feared neither “his enemies, nor’ great 
men like Pilate, nor-his friends, nor the 
duty of offending or disappointing his 
friends, nor the opinion of the world, 
nor the hysteria of the mob. He feared 
none of these things. Do we fear them? 
We have the newspapers added: to-day, 
often irresponsible, beyond our power 
to. answer, sometimes unscrupulous. 
Are we afraid of them? 


we 
We are to be fearless of failure. This 


| was the wonderful fearlessness of Jesus. 


He did not doubt his success. Alone, 
with a price on his head, without in- 
fluence or resources such as men rely 
upon,#he calmly assured his disciples 
that his church was indestructible, that 
it would cover the earth, that he would 
be the King of the world. He did not 
doubt his ability to do what he set out 
to do. He feared no responsibility. 
$e 

And most wonderful of all Jesus felt 
not the slightest fear of being mistaken. 
This is the real position for honest men 
to-day. They see so many self-assured 
men, so much conscientious wrong 
judgment and wrong-doing that they are 
tempted to ask, “Can it be that we are 
wrong, too, without knowing it”? Jesus 
was far more ethically sensitive than we 
are, but he never had any such miégiv- 
ings. He was sure he was the truth, 
that he knew and would do his duty, 
that he was right. Have we such cour- 
age, or if we have is it morally justified 
by our lives? 


It is easy to die. We can’t help it. 
It is not easy to live. We can help that. 

Is it a satisfactory epitaph, “He died 
like a brave man. He never lived like 
one”? 

How can a man be fearlessly sure of 
being right? There is one way. Jesus 
knew it: “Edo nothing of. myself, but 
as the Father taught me, I speak these 
oe. And he that sent me is with 

he hath not left me alone; for I 
+ ‘always the — that are pleasing 
to him” (John 8: 28, 29). 
New York Cirvy. 


We all idolized him. He} 
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That Thrilling 
Thirty Minutes 


when you face your Sunday-school class to teach the 
lesson, zs it a time when God so plainly talks to you 
and them that you are thrilled as was Moses before 


the Burning Bush ? 


This ought to be your usual experience in Sunday- 


school teaching. It can be. 


By giving God 
supreme place in your life, 
through faith in the shed 
blood of Christ as your Sub- 
stitute and Saviour. 


By prayerfully 
seeking the message of His 
Word. for yourself and your 
class, to be given by the Holy 
Spirit. 


Che Sunday Sache 


How? 


By using 


the best human help possible 
in understanding God’s Word, 
—such as is furnished, for 
example, by writers on the 
Improved Uniform Les- 
sons of The Interna- 
~~ Series in every issue 


i Cimes 














(lasued every week) 


Dr. Griffith Thomas 
on the Lesson as a Whole; 
scholarly, sane, sound, and 
rich in human-life touch. 


The Lesson Pilot, 


by Mr. Trumbull, gripping 
the interest by an unexpected 
start, and climaxing in *‘ The 
Truth that is Golden.”' 


Prophecy and Type, 
unfolding God’s supernatural 
predictions of future events. 


The Busy Men’s Corner, 
by the Ironmaster, Ridgway, 
whose white-hot sparks of 
steel burn unforgetably into 

* men’s lives. 


Oriental Lights, 
by a missionary of Palestine 
and Egypt, taking you through 
tent doors in Bible lands. 


Round- Table Illustrations 
from a hundred thousand 


readers, remembered when 
all else is forgotten, 


The Lesson Cartoon, 
—a converted, Spirit-filled, 
brilliant newspaper man’s pun- 
gent satire mercilessly ex- 
posing error, while his warm 
sentiment makes the, truth 
glow. 


From the Platform, 
by Mr., Howard, giving a 
three minute talk to the 
whole school that clinches the 
lesson’s truth-points. 


The ‘‘ Boy’s-Eye View, ’’ 
by ‘‘ Pucker,’’ as vivid as a 
dime novel, but without 
leaving any bad taste. 


Your Class of Girls 


is fairly fascinated by the 
skilful work of an expert day- 
school teacher, Mrs. Askew, 
who loves both the girls and 
her Lord. 


‘* The Primaries ”’ 
have motherly Mrs. Bryner’s 
clear, simple teaching of just 
what their age requires. 


- The rollicking Little Jetts, Bible picture-folk whom a ~ 
father’s genius and fountain pen brought to life, are on 


hand eyery week with their 


The Improved Uniform Lessons are the 
world; they are graded for different ages, 
together in Bible study. 


But all this is in only one department of The Sunday School Times. 
er for its other departments, its masterly articles on 


sands of readers take the pa 
Archeology, Missions, Ways of Working, S 
seas, and its spiritual food and Victorious I 

Remember also that ‘The Sunday School 
the whole Bible as the inspired, 


Save More than One-Fourth of 


electric enthusiasm. 


finest ever offered to the Sunday-school 
yet bind the entire home and school 


Thou- 
oldier Soul-Winning at home and over- 


sife messages. 
Times and its writers believe and teach 


infallible Word of God, and the shed blood 
- of Jesus as the only but sure way to salvati 


on. 


the Single Subscription Rate 


Give all the workers in your school an opportunity to . 

One Copy join in securing The sated School Times at a Five or more 

Every Week saving of more than one-fourth of the single subscription to separate 
rate by asking for enough free copies of our pros- addresses 
pectus for 1919 to supply all your officers and teachers. 

$1 75 In recognition of the club organizer’s aid we allow $1 25 

one subscription additional for every ten paid for in e 
One Year a club, and offer a choice of a number of valuable Each One Year 


books to those who organize new clubs. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
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For Family Worship 
By the Rev. Joseph W. Kemp 








HE lesson for this week might well 

be called “Family Sin and Shame.” 
In the whole of the transaction not one 
of the parties was blameless, and to all 
the cup of retribution was passed 
around. By the precipitate action of 
mother and son they reaped shame and 
loss. Mother and son were parted; 
Jacob had to flee for his life, and for 
all we knew Rebekah never saw him 
again. Jacob lost all his home com- 
forts and fled with nothing but his staff, 
an outcast, to begin the world for kim-~ 
self. Thus severely was sin punished. 
If we would preserve ourselves and 
families from sorrow and shame we 
must “be right with the Lord and daily 
practise His presence. 


November 4 to 10 


Mon.—Gen. 27 : 18-29. 
Jacob Deceives His Father. 

Jacob heaps lie upon lie with unblush- 
ing effrontery. It may have been an at- 
tempt to hurry God’s plans, but it most 
certainly proved disastrous. Wrong can 
never be justified. It may succeed in 
making some mistake skins for hands, 
but its effect is degrading. Jacob kissed 
Isaac. Judas kissed Jesus. 

Prayer Succestions: Pray for all 
homes overshadowed as with the black- 
ness of midnight; that all sorrowing 
ones may turn to the true source of 


‘comfort in this dark hour, and not seek 
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to deaden the pain of the heart by hav- 
ing recourse to worldly stimulants; for 
the widowed and fatherless. 
Tues.—Gen. 27: 1-10. 
Jacob Taught to Deceive. 

Rebekah’s evil: counsel to Jacob be- 
came her own punishment. How true 
it is our own wickedness corrects us and 
our. own backsliding reproves. us. 
mother may be an enemy and even 
teach the irreligious lesson .of making 
sin savory. It goes ill with the chil- 
dren when mothers deceive. 

Prayer Succestions: Pray to learn 


Bausch [omb 


Balopticon 
THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 
[tad instructs for purposes of entertainment 
t 





and instruction—an ideal projection lantern for 

e Church or Sunday School. Models for either 
lantern slides or opaque objects (post cards 
photo prints, specimens, etc.,) or both. Equipped 
with the new gas-filled Mazda Lamp, absolutely 
automatic, 

Because of the demands made upon our re- 
sources for some of the government's most im- 
pereaa eae needs, we are unable to make 
Salopticon deliveries for the present. While 
proud to of such service in this world crisis, 
we ay: | expect to serve our other patrons even 
more efficiently than before when the world is 
-~~-* at peace, 





Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
527 St. Paul St, Rechester, N. ¥. 
New York Chicage 
Washington San Francisco 

Leading American 
Makers of Microscopes, 
Projection A bp aratus 

(Balopticons), 

Photographic and 
Ophthalmic Len- 
tnoculars, 















ses, 
Range Finders, Gun 
Sights, Search-light 
Reflectors and other 
High-Grade Optical 





Products. 
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sat OCEAN GROVE 


Songs of Pentecost No. 3 


y, enthusiastic singing in your services use 
» 65 new songs, 32 most popular of other 
s’ copyrights. 60 well-known gospel songs 

jar 7. 157 in all. Price, $12.50 the 
waunuicu. 15 cents each, by mail. Send postal 
for returnable sample. 


HALL-MACK CO., 1018 Arch St., Philadelphia 
Agency, 339 South Wabash Avenue, Chicage 


WILLIAMS PIANOS 
ORGANS, PHONOGRAPHS £55): bres 


. State which Free Catalog wanted. Write today. 
WILLIAMS PLANO & ORGAN CO.. Dept. 65 CHICAGO 


CONG'L L 
ROSTON 





anew the greatness of the love of God, 
and that he doeth all things well; for 
increased trust in. the faithfulness of 
God and in his wisdom to work out all 
things for the. good of his own people; 
pray to be saved from antagonizing 
God’s will. 


Wed.—Gen. 27: 11-17. 
Jacob Prepares to Deceive. 

Jacob did not sin through ignorance, 
and providing he could make himself 
safe he was willing to deceive his 
father. Jacob consented to be arrayed 
in the skin of a senseless animal and. 
the robes stolen from his brother. Some 
men are nothing more than clothed 
hypocrisies. 

Prayer Succestions: Pray for all 
our young men in training, that the 
temptations which beset them may be 
victoriously combated in the strength 
of Christ; for those who cross and re- 
cross the Atlavéic and visit the ports on 
the other side; for their safety, preser- 
vation, and protection from every form 
of evil. 

Thurs.—Gen. 27: 30-45. 
Esau Weeps Over his Brother’s Deception. 


The saddest of all pictures in this do- 
mestic tragedy is that of Esau. 
ing could be more heartrending than 
this wild and passionate outburst of sor- 
row. But the blessing is beyond his re- 
call. His tears are wasted and his peni- 
tence too late. Destitute of blessing, 
what is life? 

Prayer Succestions: Pray for Rus- 
sia, that she may soon be delivered out 
of her present chaos, and that the peo- 
ple may be liberated from the tyranny 
of themselves; for the children of God. 
in that great-land, and for the spread 
of the Gaspel of Christ throughout the 


whole country; for Russian Christians }: 


in America. 


Fri.—Gen. 37 : 29-36. ‘ 
Jacob Suffering for Deception. 

It is now Jacob’s turn to. be deceived. 
We. cannot..evade the inexorable law 


“with what measure ye mete, it shall} 
Jacob’s ex-|- 
reminded him} 
strangely of that of his own father)’ 


be measured unto you.” 
perience must have 


Isaac. Deception is hereditary, but the }/ 
grace of Christ can neutralize its 
power. 


Prayer Succestions: Pray for all 
who seek to preserve the lives of babies 
and little ones. The exigencies of war- 
time demand unprecedented care of the 
lives of the young; for a deeper care 
and anxiety to be manifested’in the 
spiritual welfare of boys and girls; for 
all young ssi ona societies and the Sun- 
day-schools, 

Sat.—Acts §:; 1-11. 
Punishment for Deception. 

Deliberate lying is an abomination. 
It has not only to do with man but with 
God. The “But” which opens the chap- 
ter breaks the jcyous flow of the rec- 
ord. The sinful act meets with swift 
judgment; which should make us stand 
in awe and meditate on its meaning. 

Prayer Succestions: Give God 
praise for all who are being led to 
Christ in the camps throughout the 
country, and pray for the soldiers whose 
decisions have been made, that they 
may be strengthened to bear faithful 
testimony for Christ, and be instrumen- 
tal in leading their comrades to a 
knowledge of Him. 


Sun.—Eph. 4: 20-32. Christianity and Truth. 


To speak the truth is due to all men 
as well as to God. All misstatements, 
polite lies, and half-truths are breaches 
upon mutual confidence among believ- 
ers. To keep the word of promise to 
the ear but break it in the hope, is 
offensive to all good people. 

Prayer Suacestions: Pray that 
breezes from Calvary may be felt to- 
day over all our church services; that 
new life may spring up and a gracious 
spiritual revival break out all over the 
land; that a season of soul-winning may 
be again experienced, and that preach- 
ers shall proclaim the Gospel so faith- 
fully that many sinners shall find their 
way to the cross. 
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The World Must Be Made. 


Safe For 











Democracy > 


‘6 Deception and aggression ily im possible where 
public opinion commands fatten. ng upon full infor- 


mation concerning all the 
ELSON’S Perpetual 


Loose-Leaf 
Service System is America’s Standard 


Nation’s affairs. 
President Woodrow Wilson 


Encyclopaedia and Research 


full and accurate information concerning not only this nation’s affairs, 

but self ongger so sg of “7 peep: ; o. 
Consider w happened in past few every 

cyclopaedia except Nelson’s Loose-Leaf was i To-day, of all 


times, information which is obsolete is worse than none at all. You do not 


use a City Directory of five years 
is five, ten, or fifteen years old ? 


living, vital, perpetual, always new Encyclopaedia, complete and 


yesterday, to-day and to morrow. 





Bureau 
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NCYCLOPEDIA 


ago. Why use an Encyclopaedia that 
Nelson's Loose-Leaf is an ever growing, 
up-to-date 









for Special Informati 


‘Ap. American 


The Sunday School Tinessags: 


“The ’ plan of binding -is_not-the only feature 
thet saihlee 2, Do eeern © tng the on 
up-to-date work in its field. The ‘aim throughout 
is to lay emphasis upon events and interests 
to-day, such ‘as biographies of living 
developments jn science, and the results. of modern 
inventions, as well as current events in history. 
Remote topics are not ‘ignored, and the publishers 
have sought to pew a scholarly encyclopedia 


as well asa one.” 


The London Times says: 


*Nelson’s large Editorial Staff is at the dis- 
posal of their customers, and they are, as the 
most {extensive Encyclopzedia publishers in the 
world, able to puta vast body of information at 
the service of those who desire it.” 


iH 


_ Nelson’s Perpetual Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia erty; Anzacs; Ambulance and the American 


is an International Work of Keference bound b 
tented binding device, 


means of an exclusive, 
in twelve handsome volumes. ‘l'o keep ¢ 


cyeepeows new, we find it necessary to make 
about 2,000 changes each year,and we guarantee 


to subscribers 250 or more Renewal Page: 


March and October of each year. Neison’s main- 
tains three Editorial Staffs, whose members are 


among the unquestioned leaders of the ed 
tional world. he Editor-in-Chief is 


tion and President of the University of 


ic ohn H. 
Finley, Ph.D., LL.D., Commissioner of Educa-, 


y Ambulance Lospes 

draft; Fuel Control and Government Control of 
En- Industry; National War Expenditures; Knight 
of Columbus; Militia; Nursing; Home Econo- 
mics; Farming; biographies of Cardinal Farley, 
Premier Clemenceau, Wm. Gibbs McAdoo, 
Premier Borden, and Earl Reading. 


EX Seed for aloe Niet, siving 


amounts allowed for 
the part payment on a new Nelson’s. 


uca- 





State of New York; the Associate Editors are 


Sir William Peterson, LL.D 
cipal of McGill University, Montreal, Can 


Edinburgh, Scotland. More than 1.000 


new. So unquestionably 


.» K.C.M.G.,Prin- 


.A., LL.D., F. ELI 
Edu- 
cators and Specialists are engaged in making this 
great work, and in hoczene, it always fresh and 

igh are the names 


ency to apply as 
“LOOK IT UP IN NELSON’S” 


** Nelson’s Loose-Leaf Encyclopaedia is 
a standard authority in the Editorial 
rooms of The Sunday School Times.’’ 
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and reputation of these men that the scholar- 


the accuracy, and the thoroughness of 
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NELSON S are assured for all time, 


Investigate This Offer Now 


Because of the great advance in the price 


of paper, We will soon be obli 


A . c tifully illustrated, containing color maps, plates and 
our er sas of all b will cost gphotonraphs, and full information how, by easy 
considera more in the future. Buy monthly payments, I can own Nelson’s Perpetual 


Now at Present Prices. 
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with an account vf Defitistry in the Army 


Navy; Rifles, with descriptions of the Brownin 


Gun; Shipbuilding, including Concrete 
Fabricated Shi 


Construction Program for the War; Alien P 


the hundreds of timely subjects treated 

Jctober, 1918, Renewal Pages are In- 

fluenza, including Spanish Influenza; y ome 
ani 


. and Statistics of the American 


Send for this Splendid Book 


Y Publishers for Over a Century 


' Special Informaticn. 
4 whatever on my part. 
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'THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
Dept. 206L. 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


to raise i Please send me your portfolio of sample pages beau- 


I Loose-Leat Encyclopedia and receive Free mem- 
bership to Nelson’s Research Service Bureau for 
‘This must incur no obligation 
































































































